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JOHN PENNINGTON WALKER. 


ESTLING in a quite valley out among the 
cedars of Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, is the 
little town of Annville, and it was in a neat 

stone house on the main street of this village 
that in the year 1851, just as the dawn of the 
5th of April was breaking, that the subject of 
our sketch opened his w ondering eyes upon this 
world of ours. His father, George Ashbridge 
Walker, was, at the time, interested in a foundry 
in the place, and dealt extensively in agricult- 
ural implements, but thinking he saw 
better things over among the pines of 
New Jersey, or feeling perhaps that he 
would be better off under the protecting 
wing of his father, who was at that 
time carrying on an iron-furance at 
Walker’s Forge, in Atlantic County, 
he folded his tents and hied himself to 
the sylvan shades of May’s Landing. 
After a brief sojourn here however, 
and an ineffectual run for Congress, he 
removed to Hammonton where he took 
an active part in the foundation of 
that now-flourishing town, An opportu- 
nity to secure an interest in an iron 
lured him to Philadelphia late 
residence was taken up 
at Ninth and Vine Streets, within a 
stone’s throw of the Fairmount Engine 
House, and John was placed in the 
Primary School at Broad and Race, just 
opposite the habitat of the Good- 
Will Engine. Fatal propinquities! 
It was the time of the old volunteer 
fire department. Feeling among the 
various companies was at fever heat and 
the feud was especially bitter between 
these two companies. It was the fate of 
John to be beaten almost daily at Broad 
and Race for being an adherent of the 
Fairmount Engine, and as frequently 
at Ninth and Vine for holding allegiance 
to the Good-Will. But a rough sea 
makes a good mariner and mayhap 
these episodes had much to do with 
teaching him that self-reliance that has 
brought him safely through the sub- 
sequent storms of life. 

Advancing rapidly through the primary de- 
partment he was transferred to the Chester 
Street Grammar School, and in 1865 entered 
creditably the Central High School. He was 
graduated in 1869, and, casting about for some- 
thing to do, happened, early in the fall, upon 
the wholesale fruit, nut, and oil house of the 
Messrs. Warner and Rhodes, at Front and Chest- 
nut Streets. What appeared to be a better open- 
ing took him to New York two weeks later. 
Here he allied himself with the house of Parry, 
and, until the following spring 
devoted his time and attention to the Commis- 
sion Dry-goods business. 
met his affinity and the Spring of 1870 found 
him again in Philadelphia. In June of that year 
his father died in Trenton, where he had for some 
years been in the coal and lumber business, and, 
upon partition of the estate, Mr. Walker received 
the old homestead at Walker’s Forge, near May’s 
Landing as a part of his patrimony and this has, 
ever since, been his summer home. 

Returning to Philadelphia after the obsequies, 


there occurred the incident that changed the 


whole .ourse of his life and led him into his 
chosen work, a work that he has since followed 


~ ed that Mr, 


But he had not yet , 


césiencattanete for a period of thirty years. He 
{ casually met Thomas Burnside, a nephew of 
| Judge Burnside, then holding a position as in- 

structor in the Pennsylvania Institution which 

was at that time located at Broadand Pine. Mr. 
/ Burnside mentioned the vacancy that had just 

occurred by the death of Dr, Evans, and suggest- 
Walker apply for it. Application 
was made; the Board of Directors, at its meeting 
held in July, made the appointment, and on the 
8th day of August, 1870, Mr. Walker ‘‘ moved 
in.’’ It was the third position he had held since 
his graduation and he took it with the determina- 
tion that there should be no more vacillation 
,and that the education of the deaf should there- 
after be his life-work. How well he carried out 
this resolution is attested by the fact that in an- 
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other month he will 
the profession, 
tion, he took up the study of the law and in 1881 


finish his thirtieth year in 
In 1877, aS an evening recrea- 


was admitted to the bar. His practice since has 
been confined almost wholly to looking after the 
interests of the deaf, many of whom would have 
been most serious financial sufferers, at times, 
during the past twenty years, had it not been for 
his watchful eare. 

Mr. Walker was the Treasurer of the Pennsyl- 


. vania Branch of the Gallaudet Memorial Fund, 


turning over $2000 towards the erection of the 
splendid onument to that great benefactor on 
Kendall Green. He has been a frequent lecturer 
at All Soul’s Church ; has acted at nearly all the 
conventions of the deaf held in the State, as 
official interpreter; isan active member of the 
Press Club of Philadelphia; has been for many 
years the Secretary of the Skating Club and 
Humane Society, and is the Treasurer of the Fund 
for the establishment of a Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, holding at present some $4,000 to 
that account. 

In 1896, he was appointed Principal of the 
Industrial Halls of the Pennsylvania Institution 


yYand, in 1899, Was called to the Superintendency 


of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. Of the 


‘« Pennington Boys, ’’ great oaainets of Governor 
Wm. Pennington of New Jersey, Mr. Walker is 
not the only one to hold official position. One is 
the efficient head of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the United States, one the County 
Judge of Atlantic Co., New Jersey, one the 
County Clerk of that County, and one has just 
retired from the Mayoralty of Atlantic City. 
To Mr. Walker, only the faces and environments 
of his position are new. Everything else is second 
nature. There is no mode of communication 
among the deaf that he does not understand, no 
method ofinstruction that he is not familiar 
with, no characteristic of theirs that escapes hinz, 
and in his zeal and unbounded interest in the 
work and in his successes in the field during 
three decades we may find every reasonable 
assurance of success in the years to 
come. JAMES.S. REIDER. 
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JAMES STRAUSE REIDER. 


AMES STRAUSE REIDER was born 
J on the 22nd of January, 1865, at 
Pine Grove, Schuylkill county, Pen- 
sylvania. He graduated at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, then 
located at Broad and Pine Streets, in the 
class of 1881, and right after leaving 
school he obtained a position as a litho- 


grapher. For some time previous to 
1887, the late Rev. H. W. Syle was with- 


out lay-help. The need of it becoming 
urgent, he asked Mr. Reider to fill the 
want, and he consented to serve. Mr. 
Reider then received the necessary per- 
mission from the then Bishop Stevens, 
to assist Rev. H. W. Syle, a license not 
being required in the case, on account 
of the conditional engagement. His. 
office was known as that of Preceptor, in 
which capacity he served from January, 
1890, and continued in that position 
under Rev. J. M. Koehler, until May, 
1891, when he resigned. InJune, 1896, at 
Rev. J. M. Koehler’s urgent, request he 
returned to his former position and was 
then licensed as a regular lay-reader by 
Bishop Whitaker, of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, which position he still holds, 
although Mr. F. C. Simleau is now the active 
lay-assistant of All Souls’ Church for the Desf, 
Of the community centering in and around 
Philadelphia, probably no one is better known or 
more looked up to than Mr. Reider; and for 
reasons easily apparent. His has not been ‘the 
‘aimless chase of the hound, baying in his. 
sleep,’’ but a life with a purpose. At school, a 
plodding serious boy, he won his way by earn- 
est, persistent, painstaking endeavor. There 
was no scintillating brilliancy in the lad to attract 
immediate attention, but ere he left, to take part 
in the affairs of life, his sterling worth was re- 
cognized by all and that was predicted for him 
which he has since attained. Embarked in the 
affairs of the busy world, the ‘‘ modest stillness’* 
that marked the boy characterized the man, and 
his extreme unobtrusiveness made him at first an 
almost unnoticed factor in his work-shop and as 
a member of All Soul’s Church and the Clerc 


Literary Association. It was not Jong, how- 
ever, before his quiet force was recognized. He 
has forged slowly but surely to the front: and 


when a ‘strong vessel is now needed, he is among 
the first to be considered, In his art he is ex- 
celled by few ; in purity of life, honesty of pur- 
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pese, kindness, generous impulse, and fealty to 
friends, in a peerless circle of the deaf, he is. the 
peer of any. 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF TOMMY 
STRINGER. 


HERE arrived in this city to-day a little boy 
whose threefold affliction, followed by his 
remarkable educational progress, has made 

his story known on two continents. Tommy 
Stringer is the boy's name, and he reached Phila- 
delphia to day from Boston, where he is an in- 
mate of the Kindergirten for the Blind, Jamaica 
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Plain, Mass. He is accompanied by his teacher, 
Miss Helen S. Conley, and he is to spend a week 
in this city visiting Mr. William T, Ellis at Wyn- 
cote. While in this city he will appear twice in 
public—to-morrow afternoon at the Gaston Pres- 
byterian Church, Eleventh street and Lehigh 
avenue, and to-morrow evening at the Wyncote 
Presbyterian Church. 

The little bov’s story reads like a fairy tale. 
He was born in Western Pennsylvania, in the 
town of Washington, thirteen years ago, In 
infanev he suffered an attack of spinal meningitis, 
which deprived him of sight andhearing. About 
the same time his mother died, and his father, 
unwilling to be encumbered with the care of such 
a helpless infant, basely deserted the child. 

Tom was taken to a hospital in Allegheny, 
remaining there for a long time., He was a 
problem to the hospital authorities, for he was in 
due time cured of his illness. Physically he was 
well except for his double affliction. What todo 
with che child was a puzzling question. There 
seemed to be no institution to receive himi. He 
was not taken to a blind asylum because he was 
deaf. An institution for the deaf could not have 
him because he was blind. So he remained in 
the hospital, a mass of living clay, knowing less 
than the least of all animals. 

There was absolutely no approach to his 
intellect. He did not know that the world was 
bigger than the sides of hiscrib. He only knew 
that through the blackness something ministered 
to his physical needs. Night became day for 
him because of the special attentions of a night 
nurse. Thus he spent the hours of daylight in 
sleep, and the hours of the night in wakefulness. 
When he was taken to Boston one of the first 
difficulties was that of reversing his order of the 
day. 

The story of his rescue from this plight is a 
beautiful and vet pathetic one. Helen Keller, 
herself deaf, dumb, and biind, and then but a 
child of ten years, heard the story of this blind 
and deaf bov in far off Western Pennsylvania, 
and, though it was not known, ofcourse, whether 
he had any intelligence or not. she felt that an 
attempt should be made to teach him as she had 
been taught. She could best realize the fearful 
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blackness, the unspeakable prison, in which he 
dwelt, for had she not herself been rescued from 
it but a few years before? So Helen denied her- 
self the darling luxuries ofa child’s heart—candy, 
soda water,-ice cream, and such like—that she 
might save her pennies to pay the expenses of 
of little Tommy to Boston. The letters that 
Helen wrote at this time to her friends are 
surpassingly beautiful in their simple eloquence, 
as she pleaded for the little boy who awaited the 
dawning of a great light. 

About this time Helen’s dog Lionel was killed 
by a stupid policeman, and from all parts of the 
country and from foreign lands offers of a new 
dog or of money to purchase one poured in upon 
her. Even a member of the British royal family 
wrote to her, offering to replace the dog. To each 
of these friends Helen replied that she did not 
care for another dog. No other could take the 
place of Lionel, But if her friends wished, she 
would be very glad to receive any money as a 
gift to little Tommy Stringer. Thus she elo- 
quently presented the case of Tommy far and 
wide, and, largely through her instrumentality, 
he was taken to Boston, to the Kindergarten for 
the Blind, which is an adjunct of the famous 
Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, where Laura 
Bridgman was educated. He has since been 
maintained by gifts of charitable persons. 

Tommy was at this time five years old. He 
was wrapped in a loose garment, and wasscarely 
able to stand upright. His mode of travelling 
was onal] fours, moving backwards that he might 
not bump his head. He wasa fierce and passion- 
ate little animal, and apparently savage in his 
disposition. He was a mere body; his soul had 
not yet been revealed. His face was a blank, and 
his posture, even when standing, was one of fear 
and uncertainty. Then began the long, slow 
process of reaching the mind shut in by such 
thick walls of affliction. 

How to convey to Tommy the idea of speech 
was a problem which Helen Keller and her own 
teacher at first undertook. Later they were 
succeeded by other teachers, and for several years 
past Miss Conley has been Tommy's sole teacher. 
The method of procedure was somewhat after this 
fashion: The boy was narrowly watched all the 
time to discover, if possible, whether there really 
was a sound mind behind those blind eyes and 
deaf ears. Then, as the boy was given food 
daily, the letters of the manual alphabet were 
formed on his own fingers and spelled into lis 
hand. Every time Tommy received a piece of 
bread his teacher carefully formed on his fingers 
the letter ‘‘ b-r-e-a-d.’’ Then into his hand she 
spelled the same word. Day after day, through 
weary weeks and months. this process was con- 
tinued, in‘spite of all discouragements. After 
nine months, on a day of days, the hungry child 
put up his own chubby little fingers and spelled 
‘¢b-r-e-a-d.’? At last the triumph had been won. 
The conception of speech had entered the child’s 
brain, and thereafter the process was slow but 
certain, and Tommy’s vocabulary dailv increased. 

The story of the transformation from those 
dark days to the present is too long to be to!d 
inside of many pages. It is worth a volume, 
The little fingers that so hesitatingly spelled 
‘*b-r-e-a-d’’ now use a vocabulary far exceeding 
the range of that of the average boy. The mind 
that so laboriously received the first word of 
human speech has become a storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and of real wisdom, too, for Tommy's 
education has not been according to the cramming 
process. He is an original thinker and his 
questions are incessant and his imaginings 
remarkable. In all the common branches that 
are ordinarily taught to boys, Tommy is pro- 
ficient, and it is fair to say that he knows more 
than the average boy of his age, except in such 
respects as depend absolutely upon sight or sound. 
This, too, is in spite of the fact that lis education 
did not begin until he was five years old and 
then it had to be carried on through the slow and 
tedious process of finger speech. 

Physically the transformation in Tommy 
Stringer has been as great as the mental and 
spiritual transformation. The shrinking, hesi- 
tating little creature which would not walk 
except backwards and on all fours, has become 
the tall, sturdy, and handsome lad, of confident 
poise and manly bearing. Tom is perfect 
physically. He is as erect as an Indian, and as 


strong and supple as an athlete. It seems im- 
possible to tire him by the most vigorous exercise. 

The method of communication adopted with 
Tommy is the same as was used with such con- 
spicuous success is the cases of Laura Bridgman 
and Helen Keller. The letters of the manual 
alphabet are formed in his hand and by the sense 
of touch he reads them. His teacher and a few 
intimate friends can speak to him thus with 
incredible rapidity. He in turn uses the same 
form of speech in talking, though, of course, he 
simply forms letters in the air, where they are 
read by the eye. It is unnecessary for him to 
talk into another person’s hand, except where 
that personis blind. It isa pathetic sight to wit- 
ness Tommy and Helen Keller in conversation, 
each talking into the other’s hand and each 
learning to know the other only by the sense of 
touch. 

Wonder of wonders, Tommy is also learning 
to speak with his lips. Of course congenitally 
deaf persons are mute only because they cannot 
hear. Speech in a consequence ofhearing. Itis 
little short of miraculous that this boy, who has 
never heard the faintest sound, should be taught 
to speak with his lips, sothat he may be under- 
stood by anybody. This is accomplished by the 
sense of touch. He is instructed how to hold his 
lips and how to place his tongue, and then he 
puts his fingers upon his teacher’s lips and throat 
and learns the sound as she speaks them. 

Naturally vocal speech is burdensome and al- 
most meaningless to Tommy. He cannot hear 
the sounds that he utters, and he can scarcely 
appreciate the importance of them. ‘To hismind 
it is far more businesslike to talk with the fingers. 
His teachers adopts every method of increasing 
his zeal for the study of articulation, and many 
amusing incidents haveresulted. Tommy dearly 
loves to travel. He has never made any long 
journey until he took the present trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington. The educational value 
of this experience is, of course, beyond price to 
the blind boy whose horizon it so widens. Tom- 
my once announced his intention of journeying 
to the Pacific Coast alone. He said that the con- 
ductor would care for him. Thinking that she 
had here a good argument for the learning of 
articulation, Tommy's teacher reminded him that 
he would be unable to speak to the conductor, 
unless he studied lip speech diligently. He 
calmly answered that he would teach the con- 
ductor how to talk on his fingers! 

The quickness of Tom's wit and the originality 
of his imagination are surprising. Some of his 
conceits are very odd. Years ago he formed the 
habit of calling his teachers and intimate friends 
by the names of animals. Thus Miss Conley is 
Fly,’ and he never uses any other name in 
addressing her. Another teacher is Toad, an- 
other Horse, another Cow. A friend in this city 
is Fish, Helen Keller is Blackbird, and so on 
through his list of intimates. 

Recently some of YTommiy’s friends were 
married, and at this he was greatly interested. 
He promptly decided that there should be a Mrs. 
Stringer as soon as he was tweuty-one, and her 
name is to be Jane. Tommy often refers to his 
married life, and has already drawn the plans and 
built the model of the house in which he is to 
live. That house is one of his most remarkable 
creations. It is built strictly for purposes of 
utility. Whatever Tom does not like about a 
house is omitted from it, and those things which 
please him most are therein abundance. It has, 
for instance, two elevators, several bathrooms, 
a pond in the cellar, an odd contrivance with a 
weight attached for a doorbell, and uo end of 
other notions. Before he really built the model 
of this house with his hands, Tom talked and 
planned largely about it. He asked many 
questions of a friend who had been in Washing- 
ton, and one of them was the size of the Presi- 
dent’s house. When he learned that it was four 
stories high he promptly replied that Tom's 
house would have five stories. 

The making of his model house indicates that 
Tom is skilled in the use of tools. Not only has 
he studied reading, writing (in square script and 
in the Brail print), arithmetic (by means of a 
special type slate on which he can work problems 
with amazing quickness), history, geography, 
physiology, botany, natural history, etc., but he 
has also been taught the use of tools. 
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For three years he has taken a course in Sloyd, 
by which he has learned to handle with facility 
and expertness all of a carpenter’s tools. He 
knows far more about carpentering and other 
mechanical branches than the average man who 
is not a skilled mechanic. He has madein wood 
many objects, such as a sled, a knife box, a pen- 
tray, shelves, stools, etc. About the kinder- 
garten, where there are no men, Tom is the 
handiest sort of a helper, Is a window cord 
broken? Tom will take it out and replace it 
with a new one. Is a lock out of order? Tom 
will deftly take it to pieces and set it to working 
again. Isa bit of plumbing to be done? This 
little fellow, whose fingers are better than many 
men’s eyes, will attend to it in workmanlike 
fashion. His Sloyd teacher declares that, unlike 
most.pupils, ‘‘Tom is full of ideas of what he 
wants to make, and how to carry out his plans.”’ 

The sensitiveness of his touch and ofhis sense 
of smell almost pass belief. Had Tom, with his 
almost uncanny accomplishments, lived in Salem 
days he would surely have been burnt as a witch. 
The secret of his great accomplishments lies in 
his inquiring mind. When he is with a person 
who can speak to him, he asks questions with- 
out end. He is always wanting to see new 
things, and his constant inquiry is ‘‘ What for ?"’ 

The awfulness of his affliction, however, is 
realized only when he is alone in the presence of 
a person who cannot speak on his fingers, Then 
there is literally no means of communication, 
The two persons might almost be miles apart, as 
far as purpose of intercommunication go. Even 
when they can see him, people cannot realize 
that Tommy is both blind and deaf, and strangers 
usually speak to him as if he could hear. 

One instance, which will shows the nature of 
his affliction, occurred one day in Boston, Tom 
is very fond of climbing trees. He was waiting 
on the street corner with his teacher for a trolley 
car, when her attention was attracted elsewhere 
fora moment. Tom was standing bya telegraph 
pole, feeling the vibration of the wires. Having 
never been forbidden to climb telegraph poles, he 
proceeded to embrace the opportunity to discover 
what was at the top. So up he shinned. For- 
tunately his teacher turned just as he was getting 
out of reach, and she was able to grasp his heel 
and indicate that he should come down, as there 
was danger up thereamong the wires. Had Tom 
been a foot higher up there would have been 
literally no means of indicating to him that he 
should come down.—vening Telegram (Phila- 
delphia) March 31. 


THE DEAF OF EGYPT. 


yetom the /ournal des Sourds-Muets we glean 
some interesting information about the Egyp- 
tian deaf by M. Paulin Mouhn, its Alexandria 
correspondent. Hesaysthatin that large and 
beautiful city deaf-mutes are present in numbers, 
both of Arab and European nationalities. He 
has met about half-a dozen who have been educat- 
ed at special schools; but the majority, though 
naturally intelligent, are totally uneducated, 
Egypt having no schools of her own, and their 
families being too poor to send them abroad. 

M. Moulin was one day conversing with one of 
his deaf mute friends, M. Janorta, whena copy 
of the Journal des Sourds-Muets in M. Moulin’s 
hands, together with their signs, attracted the 
attention of a gentleman, who accosted the friends 
and asked if there existed in the city any school 
for the deaf. On receiving a negative, he said he 
had a deaf-mute son, then in Europe, but who 
would be in Alexandria for his two months’ 
vacation, and that he would very much like to 
have him near, if the city had an institution. 

M. Moulin adds that it is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion that a city so important as Alexandria 
should have no school for the deaf. There he 
finds many fellow creatures obliged, by force of 
circumstances, to live apart from their equals, 
insensible to surrounding wonders. Shall we 
not find, he concludes, in our beautiful France, 
some Gallaudet or Clere who will initiate an 
effort to restore to society all these disinherited 
inhabitants of Alexandria?—7he British Deaf 
Monthly. 


When the wind is still, the showers fall soft.— 
Waverley. 


Written for the SILENT WORKER. 
REV. JOHN W. CHICKERING. 


FTER twenty-nine years’ service as Professor 
of Natural Science in Gallaudet College, 
Professor Chickering resigned in June, 1899. 
The earnest solicitations of his children prevailed 
upon him to take this step; they desired that he 
should pass his remaining years in deserved 
leisure and freedom from responsibility. 
To him our College owes its Museum : he him- 
self contributed to it a collection of shells, about 
1500 species, made by him in his boyhood. He 


collected the shells of his neighborhood and then 


exchanged all round the world. 

When called upon to instruct classes in Botany, 
he began a herbarium which is now the property 
of the college; it contains 10,000 species, found 
in the United States. 

As instructor in Astronomy he has taken his 
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students to the National observatory, at differ- 
ent seasons, and throughout each year he has 
been mindful to call their attention to the various 
astronontical events of the period. 

The Physical Laboratory of the College was 
stocked by him and he has invariably performed 
experiments before his classes in preference to 
the mere textual demonstrations. Time and 
again he has besought his students to undertake 
independent observation, and in doing this he 
has advised them not to trust to their memory 
but to use note-books, for memory is treacherous. 

Prof. Chickering’s interest in nature and 
Natura! Science never flags. His personal obser- 
vation has been extensive but he has not cared, 
apparently, to attempt any learned treatises 
embodving his researches. He has, however, 
contributed occasional articles to the scientific 
journals and to newspapers. His love of nature, 
he delights to say, was inherited from his mother, 
who edited ‘‘ The Snowflake Album,’’ containing 
over two hundred and fifty different forms of 
snow-crystals observed by herself. 

His father was the author of ‘‘ The Hill-side 
Church" and a volume ofsermons. He was very 
fond of the following quotation, one or two 
hundred years old, and had it printed on little 
eards which he carried about with him to give 
away to strangers or friends: 

‘*T expect to pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any kindness I can show, 
or any good thing I can do any fellow human 
being, let me do it now,—let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.’’ 

No doubt it did more good than he dared to 


hope, and was better than any lengthy tract could 
be. 

Prof, Chickering has led a busy life. He was 
born in Massachussetts in 1831 ; graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1852 on which occasion he 
delivered the Latin Salutatory ; taught school in 
several different places, mostly in Maine ; became 
Principal of the Seneca Collegiate Institute for 
one year; and graduated from the Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1860. He served as 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Vt., for three years, beginning in 1860; 
then he became Secretary of the Vermont Bible 
Society, and afterwards accepted the Pastorate of 
the Congregational Church in Exeter, N.H. in 
1870, he was called to the Professorship of Natural 
Science in Gallaudet College. 

During his professorship, he has frequently 
been called upon to conduct services for different 
pastors, and he has lectured on many subjects 
before many different audiences, Since his 
retirement he has delivered a series of lectures on 
Pedagogy at Howard University, and before the 
Normal Class of Gallaudet College. He is a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon, the Phi 
Beta Kappa, and different scientific associations, 


among which may be mentioned the Anthro- 
pological Society, the Biological Society, the 


Geographic Society; he is also a Son of the 
American Revolution ; and being an enthusiastic 
mountain climber, he wears the button of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Prof. Chickering is one of those men so gifted 
and yet so unassuming that they are universal 
favorites. He is popular as a speaker, but more 
so asa friend. His varied experiencesrender his 
conversation interesting, but his enthusiasm and 
sympathy add the magic something that compels 
friendship and affection. His hearty enjoyment 
of life is contagious ; he seems to have the Greek 
joyousness and activity of mind added to his deep 
reverence for spiritual things. 

May MARTIN. 


MISS HULL ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


O prevent any possible misunderstanding, 
Miss Hull has favored us with the follow- 
ing expansion of the last paragraph of her article 
on page 103:—‘‘Thirty-seven years’ experience 
convinces me that this success (in teaching the 
deat) can only be obtained by a ¢horough training 
of their teachers, not only in the means of com- 
munication with others (here speech and lip- 
reading must be granted the most to be desired), 
but, still more important, in methods of language 
teaching and general instruction, a thorough 
training in ‘ How to teach the Deaf,’ given in a 
training college, with an adequate practising 
school attached to it. Two years’ study in such 
a training college, supplemented by an obligatory 
attendance for a further period at the practising 
school, to give ample opportunity for observing 
and personally sharing in the practical work of 
each grade of instruction, should, in my opinion, 
be the shorfest course possible to any student. 
With a foundation thus carefully laid, we could 
then safely leave to years of experience the task 
of completing a superstructure worthy the God- 
like work entrusted to us.’’ The course of train- 
ing advocated here is a very different one from the 
one-year course that enables a candidate to obtain 
the certificate of Ealing College; and, if all oral 
teachers had to go through it, there would pro- 
bably be much less talk about the merits of the 
pure oral method, and much better work done,— 
British Deaf Monthly. 


The International Congress of Teachers of the Deaf, ” 
are two congresses establishea by the French Govern- 
ment in connection with the International Exposition to 
be held at Paris this summet. The object of these con- 
gresses is to show the public the advancement made in 
educating the deaf, and to interchange ideas among 
teachers that will be of benefit to them in their work. 
Of course, the methods employed in this country are far 
superior to the methods of any other country, in our own 
estimation, but we must remember that something good 
came even out of Nazateth. While we have great faith 
in our schools and the methods employed, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that other countries are making 
rapid strides in matters of education, and it behooves us 
to keep in touch with the most advanced thought if we 
would continue in our present high position. We trust 
the American schools will have a representative body of 
teachers present at the exposition, and we have assurances 
that the deaf will be well represented.— Silent Hoosier, 
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Y the time these words reach the readers of 
the SILENT WORKER a number of the schools 
for the deaf will have closed for the summer 

vacation, and the children who would otherwise 
read them will be at home, free from all cares and 
worries of the school-room and happy in the know- 
ledge that with the coming of the evening there 
will be no evening studies coming with it, nor will 
there be the morning recitations to undergo and 
the probable failure in lessons to confront. Happy 
the girl and the boy who have been through nine 
months of school life and once more reached the 
end of the term with something learned—some- 
thing added to the store of knowledge that shall 
prove useful to her or to him in after years, If 
the pupil has been diligent in the school-room 
and done as well as lay in his capacity, then he is 
to be congratulated, for he is on the road to the 
final acquisition of a valuable education. With 
the knowledge that he has tried to learn all pos- 
sible, and has been credited with good behavior 
during the term, the pupil can enjoy his well 
earned vacation all the more, and he will be sure 
to return in the fall with renewed energy and a 
thirst for much more knowledge. How he has 
been looked after and coached in the school-room 
and the shops will have a very great influence 
upon him during the time he spends at home, 
and the lasting influence of such coaching can be 
detected to an extent when he returns in the fall. 
It may be good or it may be something of a fail- 
ure ; the teachers and instructors in the shops 
must hold themselves responsible to a very great 
extent for the results developed in the pupil. 
They cannot escape responsibility, but they can 
avoid largely having the pupil turn out in such 
a manner as to reflect discredit upon those who 
have had his training in charge during the school 
term. 

Every instructor in a school, whether in the 
educational ot the industrial department, has 
some natural desire to see his pupils give a good 
account of themselves when thie time comes for 
the pupils to take part in the world’s busy life. 
Some instructors have this desire in a greater 
degree than others, and as a general rule these 
make the best teachers. The desire to excel or 
to have the results prove satisfactory controls the 
man or the woman who has a class in charge, 
provided the man or the woman is conscientious 
and realizes that to obtain results no careless 
methods in the work can be allowed. When the 
teacher is thus enthusiastic the enthusiasm is 
contagious and the pupils as a rule become inter- 
ested in their work and are able to make much 
better progress than otherwise. But the instruc- 
tor should know that it is not enthusiasm alone 
that will accomplish so much—there must be a 
knowledge of the character and disposition of 
each pupil under his or her charge, and each pu- 
pil handled with due regard to his disposition 
or temperament. In short, the teacher must 
understand human nature and become intimate- 
ly acquainted with the various temperanients of 
the children in the class. Having acquired this 
knowledge the matter of so handling the child 
that the greatest good may result will be some- 
thing of second nature. The child's interest in 
his school or shop work must be aroused, and 
this cau best be done through a knowledge of his 
temperament and the ability to handle him in the 
proper manner. No disregard of the child’s 
temperament or disposition can be allowed and 
satisfactory resultsexpected. The pupil must be 
taught to have confidence in himself, and to in- 
spire this confidence in him the teacher must 
show his own confidence in the pupil's ability to 
do the work laid out for him. Without the teach- 
er’s confidence in him the pupil will very likely 
think he has not the ability to do the work, and 
this feeling will cause him to hesitate and only 
half believe he can do it. 

46. 

In case the pupil has to go through his whole 
school life feeling that he has not the ability he 
should have to accomplish a piece of work, the 
whole career of that pupil is likely to be the 


same, and all on account of a lack of confidence 
in his ability when in school, and the teacher is 
responsible for it. Of course there will be ex- 
ceptions now and then, but I think that on the 
whole this covers the case pretty well. Iam not 
attempting to speak from a theoretical standpoint, 
but from actual experience—and very much of it 
Ihave had. Often a pupil would be assigned 
something to do—probably a problem in mathe- 
matics or the preparation ofanessay. It was ny 
aim always to place before the pupil something 
which was a little in advance of the ability he 
had in past lessons shown, and now and then a 
pupil would come to me and fraukly confess that 
the work was harder than any yet done by him, 
and he would express his opinion that he could 
not do it without assistance. Did he need assist- 
ance in reality, it was forthcoming, but if he had 
the ability to go a little farther this time than at 
any time in the past, all assistance was withheld 
until the pupil had demonstrated the right or 
the wrong of my judgment as to his ability—and 
very generally he was able to do the work with- 
out assistance. In the case of most of the older 
pupils it turned out that my judgment was not 
in error, and many there were who would say 
afterwards that the hard work they were required 
to do—work that seemed at first glance to be be- 
yond their ability—was really the work that 
made them learn lessons which would never be 
forgetten entirely. This is but another way of 
illustrating the old saying that ‘‘ experience is 
the best teacher.’’ 
9 oe 

In the school-room and in the workshop ex- 
perience of the kind that calls forth the best ef- 
forts and the reasoning powers of the pupil is the 
mo valuable. It compels himto understand the 
work in hand himself—and not have some one 
else understand it for him or do his thinking ; it 
teaches himself reliance, that element so very 
important in all walks of life. Does anyone 
question, then, that it is bad policy to make the 
pupil do his own thinking and solving of difficul- 
ties in lessons as far as possible? ‘The teacher 
who pursues this course may not get through the 
text-books as rapidly as other classes, and he will 
find the work more tedious, on the whole, than 
to rush through without knowing whether or not 
the pupil has mastered the principles embodied 
in the lessons, but when it comes to counting 
the net results the whole beauty of the system 
will be apparent—and the sense of pleasure and 
gratification that overtakes the teacher will be 
more than full compensation for the slower but 
niore painstaking progress made. The manner 
of instruction as carried on by the teacher is 
molding the pupil’s future life—and this certain- 
ly is ample reason in support of the plea that 
every class have a teacher who wili infuse into 
his work life and enthusiasm, and inspire the pu- 
pils with the greatest confidence in both the 
teacher and themselves. Such a combination of 
elements cannot fail but be of the utmost benefit 
to the pupils as long as they live. As has been 
hinted at before in these articles, the teachers 
who possess the ability to inspire the fullest con- 
fidence in the pupils are none too numerous and 
there is room for many more such and for the 
training alung the proper lines of many who are 
now in the work but have not attained to that 
degree where they can do the most good. 

+ & 


These statements concerning the teacherapply 
with equal force to the instructors in the school- 
room and in the shop. Each individual case 
that comes in for training in the use of tools re- 
quires the greatest attention from the shop fore- 
man, who should be a teacher in fact and not 
merely a foreman, The proper training of the 
hands in conjunction with the mind is, as every 
one knows, the essential to a successful life in 
the business world, and every instructor in the 
shop must realize this, or he is not worthy to hold 
the position at all. It is true the schools through- 
out the country do not possess instructors of 
trades who come up to these requirements, but 
the fault is to be found in a large measure in the 
parsimonous tendencies of the men who constitute 
the boards which decide what the schools are en- 
titled to. It is impossible to secure first-class 
instructors of trades by offering them anything 
less than first-class compensation for their ser- 
vices. The demand for such men in the trades 


themselves outside of the school-room is so great 
that the inducements held out by the state must 
be as good or better than what the skilled men 
have in the workshops of the world. Until the 
state realizes this condition and comes up a few 
notches in the matter of salaries paid fnstructors 
in the schools for the deaf the best timber will 
remain on the outside and the schools must con- 
tent themselves with the second grade largely. 


THINKSIT SUITABLE FOR REPRODUCTION. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 19, 1900. 
Mr. JOHN P. WALKER. 

DEAR S1R:—Enclosed please find a print 
from a half-tone cut and a song taken from the 
February edition of Zhe IJnland Printer. I 
think it suitable for reproduction in the SILENT 
WoRKER. You will observe that although the 
words of the song are given the lips of the chil- 
dren are closed as though it were in truth a ‘‘song 
of the soul’’—as though the children were mutes 
and could not sing the words. 

My little step child, Bessie Henry, has entered 
your school but a few days ago, and I can im- 
agine her in the attitude of the little maidens in 
the picture ere they are sent to rest. 

Yours truly, 
AL. LAPIERE. 


Phow oy W.#. 


A CRADLE SONG OF THE SOUL. 
BY MARY A. LATHBURY, 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

In Thy shadows soft and deep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
Ilay me down, 

Among Thy shadows soft and dark and deep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, 

A helpless soul that leans on Thee to keep. 


If I should die before I wake, 
For Thy unfailing mercy’s sake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
If I should die 
In some deep dream and never here awake, 
If I should die, 
I trust Thee, Lord, my sleeping soul to take. 
AMEN, 


ARTIST LE CLERCQ VISITS TRENTON. 


Mr. Chas J. Le Clercq, acconipained by Mrs. 
Le Clereq, who is a charming hearing and speak- 
ing young woman, visited Trenton on June 2d 
and remained over Sunday as the guests of Mr, 
and Mrs. G. S. Porter, Mr. Le Clereq is the clever 
artist and photo-engraver of New York City who 
in past years made the pages of the SILENT Wor- 
KER so interesting by his contributions of art en- 
gravings and pen sketches of the charming bits 
of land and seascapes around New York City. 


Culver, Topeka, Kan 


One of the most interesting features of school-work is the 
Kindergarten. Much has been said about the excellence of this 
department in various educational periodicals, but we have not the 
space to go into detail about the work which is not, by any 
means, carried on exclusively within the four walls of the school 


room, 

Nature is full of interesting subjects, and a pleasant day in May 
or June can “be most profitably spent in the fields, in the woods or 
along running brooks. 

Our illustrations show the class accompanied by their teacher in 


some of their nature studies on such a day as described above. In 
one picture they are surrounding, with eager expectation, a member 
of the party who has just caught some fishes in a net. In another 
picture they are surrounding a pail on the ground where the 
fishes have been deposited. 

The result of the day is that fourteen little fish, two eels and 
a bull-head were added to their aquarium in their class-room, which 
they delight to feed and talk about. 


Another picture shows the same class making maple sugar. It 
will be observed that they are gathered around a table, on which is 
arranged minature trees, kettle for boiling sap, ete., while real maple 
sugar is being made by their teacher to show the process of boiling 
the syrup and how it is poured into monlds. - 

The last picture shows the Kindergarten Kitchen, with its min- 
ature stove and cooking utensils, as previousiy described in back 
numbers of this paper. 
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Che Kinetoscope and Celephone, 
AND NEW YORK NOTES. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


HE readers of this department are no doubt 
fully conversant of the fact that the aim of 
the writer is to furnish an interesting 

story, and one that is strictly truthful. Other 
writers in great numbers furnish enough of the 
prosaic and common place, while leaving inter- 
esting, though at times unpleasant facts out al- 
together. At times this is good policy, and 
again it isn’t. 

I have no desire to shine in the ranks of the 
“‘T told you so class,’’ but from my own know- 
ledge of the circumstances attending the end of 
the ‘' Once a Week,’’ it was due to Mr. Kearney’s 
lavish prodigality, and his desire to give more 
than your money’s worth. Had he started more 
modestly he might have gone further, but when 
he promised to send teachers all over the country 
at his paper’s expense ; missionaries to Europe, 
etce., ete., many hesitated about sending their 
dollars in. Mr. Kearney paid the highest prices 
for literary labors that any weekly paper for the 
deaf ever did, if the New York City post was a 
sample, for the local representatives got two and 
a half times more, per letter, than the highest 
previous prevailing rate, and he did get it too, for 
Mr. Kerney paid in cash. 

But under the circumstances that its editors 
were chosen, its very first claim, that of indepen- 
dence, could not be borne out, for its staff of edi- 
tors, were, in almost every case, teachers in 
schools for the deaf, and by virtue of that fact, 
they could not write honestly independent. 

In schools for the deaf, every teacher and every 
employee must subscribe to certain principles, or 
he should get out. 

The first duty is loyal support to the head of 
the Institution, and that involves subordination 
of.self to the wishes and will of the man at the 
head, who is the responsible party. 

His wishes as to methods of instruction; his 
policy in conduct—the Institution over which he 
rules must be respected. If he is wrong, he will 
find that out soon enough. 

The head of a school for the deaf is in the 
same correlative position as an officer commmand- 
ing an army, a corps, or a brigade. Every one 
under him is honestly bound to his wishes. There 
can be no criticism of him except under charges. 

A teacher in a school for the deaf can only, (in 
newspaper articles,) deal with cold facts, so long 
as they do not refiect on any one’s ability or 
capacity or judgment. As teachers know which 
side their bread isfbuttered on, they will take care 
to be ‘‘independent’’ only so far as such inde- 
pendency means avoidance of stepping on any 
one’s tender pedal extremities. 

a) 

One writer, regretting the demise of ‘‘ Once a 
Week,’’ deplores it because of the fact that the 
deaf need a paper with the several departments, 
but this is an obvious fallacy. 

If a deaf stock-raiser, farmer, printer, or any one 
of the bread-winning pursuits, needs education 
in his particular line (and I defy you to point 
out any one who will not be benefited by being a 
reader of a publication devoted to his ‘line), ‘he 
should take a publication devoted exclusively to 
that branch. The deaf farmer meets with the 
sanie trials that the hearing one does, and the 
paper that benefits one, will benefit the other. 


Ca 

The New Jersey association celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of its birth on Decoration day, 
heard some addresses, passed some resolutions 
and then stupidly tied its own hands, and chain- 
balled its feet, by electing a teacher in the New 
Jersey school, as its President, after having had 
the same individual for its President for the 
four preceding years. 

Understand, clearly, please, that against this 
official personally there is nothing, “absolutely 
nothing to be said, as he is a man of high men- 
tal attainments, an excellent instructor and a 
worthy citizen, as well as a good husband, father 
and friend, 

But the mere fact that he is a teacher in the 
State School for the Deaf will nullify every 
project that the Association undertakes in an 
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endeavor to bring about a better state of affairs 
as to the facilities for housing and teaching the 
deaf of the great Commonwealth. 

And should a Legislative Committee be asked 
to help in bringing about a change, they will say : 

‘+ Ah, and so the Deaf havea State Association 
of the Deaf ?’’ thats commendable, and who is at 
the head ? 

Why, Prof. Soanso, who teaches in the Trenton 
School for the Deaf, and then the Legislative Com- 
mittee will laugh in its sleeve, and perchance 
drop relevant remarks about the deaf being up-to- 
date in the Gold brick Arts. 

But it is a pitiahle admission for a State 
association to make, when it, in effect, says, only 
one of us is capable of being President, though, 
as a matter of fact, there were a ‘‘ Big Four’’ who 
did business near the front platform, and who 
were very much in evidence, any one of whom 
could fill the President’s chair nicely. These, 
if I may bea bit personal, were Cook, Kees, Ward 
and Lennox. 

BA. 

Just as a criterion of how well honest and 
independent journalism pays, is the case of Mr. 
Douglas Tilden. who, in the first issue of ‘‘ Once 
a Week,’ showed that he was fully aware of the 
futility of buttering parsnips with honeyed 
words, and in an article of great merit, though 


worthy acquisition to the little band of vea/ *‘in- 
dependents.”’ 


ea. 


The man who took two bottles of Dr. Fakim’s 
Masterful Medication, and was entirely cured, 
who gets his picture in the papers, is having his 
field invaded by injudicous rivals whose testi- 
monials are being gladly accepted by school 
principals, who have their letters published in 
the school papers. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush’’ 
is a true adage, and a good school for the deaf 
needs no hysterical tributes from Manima and 
Papa who run into print with ‘‘ thank you’’ and 
‘*God Bless you”’ for your noble care of my little 
te EEC: 

Several of the school papers have been burden- 
ed with letters on this order, and a young man 
who was favored with a school report a year ago, 
and who wrote a long, and somewhat sloppy 
tribute to the school, follows it up again this 
year with a similar offering of ‘‘words,’’ and 
finds himself for the second time in printin this 
connection, 

These tributes in some minds may appear as 
very valuble ones, but in others, more unpre- 
judiced, they savor of cant and hypocrisy and 
have a tone that leads one to involuntarily 
conclude that the writer of the gush is after a 
substantial reward. 


Photo-Eng. by C. ]. Le Clercq. 


VACATION BY THE SEA. 


at times, incorrect as to small details,(which 
were duly cited in this column,) and his ‘‘ creed’’ 
was jumped on so heavilly thatin his valedictory, 
made in the last issue of this paper, he announces 
that he is through for good. 

It’s a source of keen regret that so able a 
fighter for real independence and so honest a man, 
in his opinions, should take refuge in flight, in- 
stead of fight. 

To be sure there in nothing to gain in ‘‘In- 
dependent criticism,’’ except the ill-will of 
people who are so thin skinned, and so hypo- 
critical, that they will form a desperate hatred 
for one who has the courage of his convictions 
and refuses to subscribe to things that he does 
not believe in order to gain the plaudits of the 
empty headed, narrow aninded sheep-like folks 
who run this way, and run that way, or stop, 
just because some bell-wether leads the way. 

Mr. Tilden ought to stay in the ring. His 
original way of treating certain subjects: his 
unique beliefs, and his contempt for the great 
number of the deaf who are ever ready to ‘‘ crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee,’ make him a 


The school in question is big, and too success- 
ful to use patent medicine methods, and it is a 
source of regret to see them adopted. 


GA, 

The writer is one of that very large class who 
hasa very fine facility for forgetting faces of 
people met casually, but once or twice, and is. as 
a consequence the victim of a great many persons 
at gatherings of the deaf who come up and shake 
hands and insist on being told who they are. 
Its very embarrasing, of course, but as your em- 
barrasment grows their delight increases and 
intead of saying ‘‘I am Blinks, of Hadeville, met 
you at the Jimtown convention, they simply 
persist in making you guess riddles. Its very 
likely that when you did meet them, you did not 
even catch their names. 

CA 

Once again Fanwood graduates are roused to 
action in the directions ofan Alumni Association, 
this time by Mr. Robert E. Maynard, and his 
only mistake is to publish his appeal in ‘this 
paper, which is a mistaken proceeding when one 
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considers how few, comparatively, of the Fan- 
wood graduates read this paper, and how many 
read the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, which is printed at 
the school. 

If properly persisted in, an Alumui Association 
may be brought about, though the Directors of 
the Fanwood Institution seem to have some pre- 
judice against such an organization. Though 
Principal Currier is enthusiastic for one, the 
Directors do not seem to care to take any action 
that will permit of a meeting being held at the 
School, though in the West, and even in the 
East, notably at Mt. Airy, the meetings of the 
Graduate bodies are always held at the schools, 
and the old fellows are welcomed back with open 
arms. 


Qa 


The long array of of names of eminent profes- 
sional people, that made up the list of the Ameri- 
can Association of Distinguished people Who 
Will Read Papers and act as an Advisoiv Board 
to the World’s Congress of the Deaf, is narrowed 
down considerably by the fact that only two of 
them are going to Paris, and all the rest will get 
is the glory of having their names on the record, 
which costs them two dollars. 

Of course no one of them will begrudge this 
small amount for all the glory they get out of 
being selected by Frenchmen, and themselves as 
the oxly Americans. 

However, the trip is an expensive one, and men 
engaged in the hard working lines cannot afford 
the expense, even if they could leave their busi- 
ness and theirfamilies. As it is only our clerical 
tepresentatives are in the position that enables 


them to go to the expense, and they, only, have 
occupations that don’t need them for months at a 
time. 


Sa. 


Besides one lone representative from New York 
these are the only American Delegates, though 
one or two may be heard from later, from the 
West. 

I learn that the New Yorker is going to present 
the Congress with a painting of Gallaudet, in the 
name of the American deaf people, and if this is 
the case it is an unwarranted assumption, for the 
person has gained no fame as an artist, not even 
standing ; is not identified with any organization 
in his city, and therefore can only represent him- 
self. 


A. L. Pacw. 


Physical Training at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


ee 


INDIAN CLUB DRILL. 


Physical Training at the New Jersey School is ably set forth in 
an article by Mr. B. H. Sharp, which can be found on the edito- 


year. Mr. 
the baseball team. 


R. C. Stephenson, 


DUMBELL DRILL. 


too, has at different times coached 


Mr. Stephenson, by the way, is a graduate of 


rial page of the present issue. The accompanying pictures by our 
amateur photographer give a fair idea of some of the drills, and 
of how the girls look in regular gymnasium dress. 

The boys, as is quite natural, have shown greater interest 
in basket-ball and baseball. They have received considerable 
help and encouragement by outsiders—notably J. Henry Rees, 
a young reporter on the T7yenton Times. He has kindly re- 
ported their games for our paper, and has also offered to teach 
the boys the interesting and scientific game of hand-ball next 


TRACK TEAM. 


the New Jersey school, and has since become well known in base- 
ball circles. Sporting notes and a picture of the baseball team can 
be found on another page. 
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D DRILL. 
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EDITORIAL. 

By far the largest convention 
ever held in the state of New 
Jersey, and, indeed, among the 
largest ever held in any part of 
the world, was the one that came together at our 
school on Decoration Day. The even hundred 
that came from the various parts of our own 


OUR 
CONVENTION. 


state was swelled by twenty-five from New York’ 


and an hundred and twenty-eight from Philadel- 
phia, making a total of two hundred and fifty- 
three of the flower of the three states. The day 
was perfect, and the conference, in pleasure and 
profit, an unbounded success. 


— 
———t 


ONE by one the members of our 
FOR THE 
NONCE. 
a matter of but about a month 
now until Bro, Hodgson of the Journal will be 
treading the wine-press almost alone. © With 
this issue our own press-room shuts down for two 
amonths. In parting we would make sinterest ac- 
knowledgment to our subscribers, ‘to ‘our cor- 
respondents, to our exchanges, and to all our 
friends, of their many kindly expressions and 
-co-operation, and extend to all our best wishes 
for a happy and healthful summier, and a return 
to us with every ‘‘joy fulfilled.”’ 


SS 


IF Trenton has any distinguish- 
ing feature, and it has many, 
it is its beautiful foliage. At 
this season, when verdure is at 
its best, when every bud is burst into leaf, and 
everything deciduous is covered with its fullest 
coat of green, its streets and avenues form con- 
tinuous lines of the most delightful shade, and 
the pedestrian may, at any hour of the day, go 
about in the greatest comfort. No sooner is a 
street projected than lines of trees are stretched 
along its sides, and by the time houses occupy 
the lots, the residents have the grateful shade of 
these trees, instead of the scorching rays of the 
summer’s sun. Nothing can be a better build- 


THE TREE 
CIty. 


newspaper fraternity are being : 
missed from our desk, and it.is * 


¢ 
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ng for the future, and if the present spirit con- 
tinues, Trenton will soon stand, pre-eminent and 
without a rival, as the Tree City. 


— 


Ir is the Talladega School 
that this year opens its 
doors to the Principals and 
Superintendents of the 
Schools for the deaf in the United States and 
Canada, for the holding of their conference ; and 
to those familiar vith the locality it will at once 
appear that there could scarce have been selected, 
south of Mason and Dixon’s, a spot more accessi- 
able or one offering more beauties or better facili- 
ties than the one chosen for the purpose. ‘The 
only question, that of heat, has been set at rest 
by an examination of the thermometric records 
during the past decade, and members attending 
even have a guarantee, from the Afessenger, 
‘‘against sun-strokes, malaria, and any of the 
climatic evils of the tropics.’ The trip will be 
full of newness to the average northerner and 
westerner, and those acquainted with Mr, John- 
son will add the guarantee that the whole meet- 
ing will be a feast of good things, of the hospi- 
talities as well as of reason, and in every way 
one from which no principal or superintendent 
can afford to be absent. 


MAKEIT A 
RED-LETTER ONE 


_—————— 


THE scientific study of the 
THE NEW child, of late pursued with 
DEPARTMENT. more or less zeal throughout our 


whole country, has within the 
year, received an impetus among Chicago educa- 
tors, that will mark an epoch in the development 
in methods of infantile training among us, Con- 
nected with the offices of the Board of Education 
there, is a new and fully equipped laboratory. 
Professor Frederick W. Smedley has charge of 
this department. His work is a study of the 
children in the Chicago schools, and his effort 
to direct the attention of parents and teachers 
to the physical and psychological side of life. 
It is an undoubted fact that very many of the 
defects of children could be remedied if they 
were understood, and developments thus far go 
to show that the whole general tone of a school 
must in many cases be changed to meet the 
physical as well as the mental needs of the child. 
In the laboratory there has recently been placed 
apparatus for the especial study of backward 
children, and parents and teachers are daily 
bringing pupils there to find out what is the 
matter with them. 

The means by which the exact physical condi- 
tion of the child is ascertained are quite simple, 
though the scientific names of the instruments 
themselves are suggestive of complication. 

The statiometer takes the height of the child 
standing or sitting; the spirometer is a device 
into which the child blows through a tube and 
which gives in degrees his vitality, and the 
ergograph consists of a spring and string, the 
latter of which is attached to the child’s finger, 
the pull which the finger gives showing the 
strength of muscles and steadiness of nerve of the 
subject. The audiometer measures the degrees 
of hearing. It consists of a key-board with a 
battery, to which is connected an ear-piece very 
like that of the receiver of a telephone. The re- 
ceiver contains a delicate diaphragm, and the test 
is made by tapping the key as the electric cur- 
rent is turned off. The sounds of the telephone 
become less and less audible and the vanish- 
ing point is recorded, indicating the exact condi- 
tion ofthe hearing. Especial attention is paid 


to the children's eyes, for the failure of children 
to see their work has been found to be one of the 
most prolific causes of inattention to study. 
Ability to read type and writing is tested, 
spools of various hues are used to detect color 
blindness, and other tests are made to find out 
the steadiness of the movements of the eye-balls 
and eye-lids. A dynamometer is used to record 
the strength in a child’s arm and hand, and even 
this has been discovered to be a good index of 
the amount of study that can be endured. These 
added, show how near the pupil comes to the 
normal standard, and by them the scientist can 
determine whether the child is making as much 
progress as is desirable, whether he should be 
advanced or held back, and whether any special 
physical treatment is needed. The importance 
of a good physique is constantly impressed upon 
the mind of the child, and it is shown in what 
particular way its own defects may be corrected. 
Curious points brought out by these examina- 
tions are that the stronger children are physically 
the stronger they are mentally, and that at dif- 
ferent hours of the day the strength of pupils 
vary greatly. 

Complaints are no longer sent to the parents 
of backward and stupid children nor are they 
made the victims of perpetual scoldings. Instead 
the boy or girl is placed before the Board of 
Scientists who test sight, hearing, physique and 
vitality, the defect is corrected in so far as pos- 
sible and the child is then placed in the exact 
niche where it belongs. ‘The value of these in- 
quiries is apparant to all and it is to be hoped that 
the time is near when they may be extended to 


every child in every institution for the deaf in 
our land. 


THE gymnasium work 
MR. SHARP ON during the year has been 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. good and on the whole 
satisfactory. For the most 
part a good spirit has been shown in the regular 
class work, but not a great deal of enthusiasm. 
So far as my experience and observation have 
gone I have failed to find a love of the regular 
drill work in the gymnasium. It is the appara- 
tus work and games that call forth the enthu- 
siasm of the pupil. The doing of some feat of 
skill, something that has a spice of the hazardous, 
and calls for daring. This appeals to him and if 
he has not met with mishaps, he is always ready 
to undertake. These feats once learned are re- 
tained, and repeated not simply as a class work 
but as a delight whenever the opportunity occurs. 
Nor are the girls averse to this feature of the 
gymnasium work in the regulation gymnasium 
dress which allows freedom of action. 

Games are now looked upon as a legitimate 
part of our gymnasium work and as having a 
distinctive value. The drill, the marching, the 
apparatus work and the games makea thorough 
round, and have a distinct educational value. 
Fortunately it is that people are awakening tothe 
fact that the body needs to be educated and train- 
ed as well as the mind does. But still there are 
matiy who attach but little importance to this 
work, which lays the foundation of future en- 
durance. Other things being equal, it is the 
power of staying that wins, and this power has 
never been in greater demand than at the present 
time, 

There was but one game of foot-ball this year; 
basket-ball taking its place and doing away with 
the objectionable features of the former. The 
boys accepted the change with good grace and 
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-entered heartily into the game. From October 
till April there have been from two to five games 
every week with no serious accident. The games 
chave been played with the hearing boys of the 
sneighboring schools, with few exceptions, and it 
has been our policy to allow the boys adjust their 
differences as much as possible among them- 
selves, thereby learning forbearance and patience 
intheirplay. These difficulties arein their nature 
such as they will meet when they leave school, 
and this feature of their education will prove 
most valuable. 

Basket-ball is an ideal game for boys, calling 
for the most skilful kind of team work and if 
the rules are enforced does away with the rough 
playing of foot-ball character, Then, again, itis 
-an indoor game and can be played all the winter 
season. 

The first team have played twenty-one games, 
winning seventeen. The second team have played 
thirty-three, winning twenty-five. Beside these 
the smaller boys have played a great number, so 
that the interest of all has been unabated during 
the season. 

The girls have done well in their work also, 
rather excelling the boys in their regluar class 
work. They have taken part in the games and 
apparatus work with earnestness. A hand-ball 
court has been marked out and next season we 
believe the game will be popular with them and 
the boys too. 

This spring the boys have been furnished with 
new baseball suits of which they are quite proud. 
A number of games have been played and others 
arranged for. 

Again it may be observed that the games 
furnish a legitimate outlet for the overflow of 
animal spirits and while there always will be 
occasion for discipline, it may well be noted that 
the boy who is an enthusiast in the games of the 
season is not likely to be aregular law-breaker or 


mischief maker. 
B. H. SHARP. 


SS 
—— 


QUEER IDEAS ABOUT THE DEAF. 


OME people seem tothink we run a menagerie. 
Visitors here upon one occasion inquired for 
the keeper!—Florida Herald. 

Those connected with schools for the deaf or blind 
meet with some curious specimens of inquires 
among the visitors thatcome and go. There isa 
general suspicion on the part of some of these 
that the esteblishments where the deaf and sight- 
less go to school are conducted on dark and myster- 
jous “lines, and the prime object with such visi- 
tors is not to get information respecting methods 
of instruction but preferably to see the Chamber 
of Torture, or the Cell of Perpetual Gloom; or if 
these are closed to the inspection of the sightseer, 
then they hope for at least a passing glimpse of 
the apartment where the victims are ‘drawn and 
‘quartered. Not a great many years ago, a visi- 
tor at the California school asked an official, in 
an aside, what ‘that dungeon’’ was used for. 
The one of whom the question was asked had 
some difficulty in understanding what was referr- 
ed to, but at length identified the “dungeon.’’ 
Tt is still in existence. It is a kind of brick cel- 
lar or vault built into the side ofa hill on the 
boys’. play-ground and was intended originally 
asa store-house for meat. It was found not to be 
well suited to this purpose and is now used for 
storing kerosene and simlarinflamables. There 
is a barred door in front, with padlock and chain 
and all the other features necessary to attract 
and hold the notice of the morbid searcher after 
‘the sensational. Incidentally the small boys use 
it asa landing-place when running to third base, 
-on a ‘‘2x4 diamond"’ which they have laid out in 
that corner of the play- -ground. Whether the 
visitor was satisfied with their prosaic explana- 
tion cannot be affirmed but it may not unreason- 
ably be conjectured that he would have — 
a different one.—Vews. 


School and City 


The bugbear of the school work is over and 
past. Those who passed unsatisfactory examin- 
ations will have an opportunity to redeem them- 
selves next year. 


The printers have been busy as beavers push- 
ing the June editon through before the close of 
school. 


The frost which came the first of May injured 
the early strawberry crop. This is not very en- 
couraging news to the strawberry epicure, since 
it is about time for the Jersey berries. 


Gussie Theile was called home some time ago, 
on account of his mother’s illness. At that time 
we heard that she was in the hospital, but since 
have heard nothing further of her condition, nor 
of Gussie. 


Miss Hills entertained several of her friends 
one evening last month, and those living in the 
building were given a musical treat. 


Mr. Walker received a very uniqne invitation 
from the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Club.’’ It seemed to 
be of an indefinite size, printed on heavy paper, 
and written in ‘Ole English.’ As there are sou- 
venir fiends in the school, many longing eyes 
have been cast upon it. 


Upon the advice of the doctor, Edna Van 
Wagner did not return to school after her Easter 
vacation. We trust when she enters next fall 
that she will be much benefited by her long rest. 


Among the visitors the first part of last 
mouth were Mr. John Walsh, Mrs. Clara Reis, 
Mrs. John Jordan, Mr. Alexander, Mrs. Van 
Wagner, Mr. and Mrs. Clause, and Theresa 
Smith. 


Misfortunes seldom come alone. George Mor- 
ris met with an accident, May 12. He was re- 
turning home from work and while crossing the 
street-car tracks he failed to see a car bearing 
down upon which struck him and threw him sev- 
eral feet. His scalp and ear were badly lacerat- 
ed. After he had been taken to his boarding- 
house and had his wounds dressed, he was 
removed to Mercer Hospital where he could re- 
ceive better attention. From last reports he was 
doing very nicely. 


One of the members of the facultv almost met. 


with a similar accident recently while on his way 
to school. 


One of our young pupils’ father, living some fifty 

miles from here, left home on his wheel one Sat- 
urday evening, and on the trip one of the tires 
burst so he was obliged to make most of the trip 
on foot, reaching the school the afternoon of the 
following day. However, the hardship of the 
trip were soon forgotten when he saw his child. 
His greeting warmed everyone’s heart who saw 
it. Such a paternal love is a priceiess boon ! 


May 16th will be a “Red Letter’’ day in the 
minds of the children for some time to come. 
Excepting the youngest classes the children went 
to Philadelphia by way of boat. Underthe guid- 
ance of the superintendent, and several of the 
teachers and supervisors, the children were 
shown many points of interest, among which 
were Carpenter’s Hall, Independence Hall, Mint, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Museum of Natural Scie- 
nee, City Hall, and last, but not least, Wana- 
maker’s. 


The girls were very glad to see Elsie Crawford 
when they landed in Philadelphia. Elsie ex- 
pects to be with us next fall. 


The day the children were in Philadelphia, 
Sadie Gano was agreeably surprised by running 
across her brother Frank. 


On the morning ofthe 24th ult., school was sus- 
pended from 9 till 1. 30 so the children could be 
given an opportunity of seeing the parade of 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. 


Miss Adamsspent an afternoon at Princeton re- 
cently. So imbued with rural life was she that she 


brought home with her a bouquet of crimson 
clover and a little chick which was carried ina 
small confectionery box. Its peeps were dis- 
tinctly heard but could not be located, and caused 
considerable uneasiness among the passengers 
in the car. The people's curiosity waxed so 
great that Miss Adams felt compelled to satisfy 
it. 

It has been noticed that the boys now read 
Wananiaker’s ‘‘ads.’’ Do they wish to assume 
the woman’s prerogative of shopping, oris it 
interest they have taken in the above firm since 
they have visited his store? 


Minnie Walsh and Jennie Schweizer have been 
given permission to go home June 9, a week be- 
fore the close of school. 


It was so requested by the girl’s parents, which 
was speedily granted, as both had an unusually 
good record this year. Inno instance, had either 
been reprimanded by superiors or officers. 

It would be well for Jennie to keep a diary 
this coming summer, for she intends dividing 
her time between Paterson and New York. 


Mrs. Porter took her class to Spring Lake Park 
for an afternoon’s outing last month, and in the 
midst of their merry-making, Mr. Porter came 
along unaware to the party and took four excel- 
lent pictures of them. The surrounding country 
affords some excellent opportunities for nature- 
study. 


Mr. Lloyd has discontinued his sunday school 
work at Bethany Presbyterian Church till the re- 
opening of school in the fall. It has been unseason- 
ably warm the past few Sundays and the child- 
ren’s interest has been diverted ‘‘ to things to be.”’ 
Bethany’s new pastor, Rev. McBride, was 
installed a few weeks ago; and his first Sunday 
in Sunday-School, he shook hands with all those 
in Mr. Lloyd’s class. 


The officers, chaperoned by Miss Hills, took 
in Buffalo-Bill’s Wild West Show the night it 
was in town, though the inclemency of the 
weather somewhat marred the evening’s pleasure. 
As far as imagination would permit, the charge 
up San Juan Hill was superb. 


Ralph Winders, an ex-pupil as the children 
call him, came to see us while “ Buffalo Bill’’ 
was intown. We were surprised to see how tall 
he had grown. He is about six feet-two inches. 
Frank Wilson always had the record of being 


. the tallest boy that ever attended school, but that 


is now broken since Ralph is taller than Frank. 


Sadie Harway’s uncle took her to her grand- 
mother's several days ago, as she needed her as- 
sistance. Sadie will not be able to go to 
her mother’s for a while, as several in the family 
have the measles. 


Issac Bowker, Wm Bennison and Julius Kickers 
were very much disappointed one Saturday after- 
hoon last month. They had made extensive 
preparations to-go fishing but at the eleventh 
hour, the first two were told by their employer 
that some work would have to be rushed through. 
Weare disappointed as well, for the three anglers 
expected to make a large enough haul to treat 
their friends. 


We hear that Gussie Theile’s mother and sister 
are improving but that he will not return to 
school this term. He is working in a printing 
office in Newark. 


Georgia peaches will be ready for market about 
June tenth. There is an unusually large crop 
this year. 


The pupilsin the east end of the building had 
a good opportunity of seeing the eclipse of the 
sun May 28th. They smoked some glass over a 
candle and watched its progress for some time. 


While playing with a pet dog one of the teachers 
had her arm bitten, but she does not anticipate 
any serious result. 


Mr. J. W. Bremerman, of Hoboken, paid us a 
very pleasant visit on June ist. He is always 
interested in the children here, and particulary 
in the progress made by his nephew. 
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School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lioyd, A.B. 


Busy Work. 
Write a word that is the name of :-— 
1. Ananimal 7. A bird 13. A boy 
2. A fruit 8. A man 14. A church 
3. Avegetable 9. Awoman 15. A lake 
4. A city 10. A flower 16, A tool 
5. Ariver r1. A tree 17. A month 
g. A book 12. A fish 18. A color 
Copy, putting capitals where necessary. 
1, john 7. farm 13. town 
2. desk 8, albany I4. river 
3. horse g. sarah 15. w.j. bryan 
4. trenton 10. gold 16. silver 
5. pencil 11. mckinley 17. ink 
6, man 12. new york’ 18, mary 


Write the rame of something that is made of :— 


1. Iron 7. Paper 13. Clay. 
2. Lead 8. Cotton 14. Cloth 
4. Tin g. Steel 15. China 
4. Gold to, Chalk 16. Bone 
5. Brass Tt. Wool 17. Slate 
6. Wood 12. Hair 18. Leather 
Name the parts of: 
1. A chair 7. A knife 13. A house 
2. A wagon 8. Anapple 14. Anegg 
3. A stove 9g. A wheel 15. A boat 
4. A hat 10. A door 16, A gun 
5. A boot 11. A sled 17. A bed 
6. B book 12, A clock 18. A desk 
Filling Blanks. 
ie 
is taller than 
is older than 
is stronger than 
is prettier than 
is heavier than 
is shorter than 
is lighter than 
is higher than 
is on 
——— is under 
——is in 
— is behind 
—— is near 
i 
1. When I was a little boy, 
2. If I could hear, ——— — 
3. because it 


rained. 

4. 
has a headache. 

5. I would go a fishing if 


because he 


6. ——————_ while I was = 
asleep. 
7. When he left school, aaa 
Excercises. 
tL. 


What is the name of your school ? 
Where is it? 

How far is it from the Clinton Street station ? 
How can it be reached from the station ? 
How are the pupils supported ? 

Isit an asylum ? 

How many teachers are there ? 

How many pupils are there ? 

What are the school hours ? 

What trades are taught ? 

Have they a gymuasium ? 


a 
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12. Who is the superintendent? 
13. Who is the steward? 
14. Who is the matron? 
15. In what class are you? 
16. How many pupils are there? 
di, 
. Write your name in full. 
. Write the names of three fruits, 
. Write the names of two things we eat, 
. Write the names of four trees. 
. Write the names of five things in the school- 
room. ; 
6. Write the names of four animals. 
7. Write the names of four towns. 
8. Write the names of four books. 
9. Write the names of five games for girls. 
10. Write the name of the place in which you 
live. 


tD oH 
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Ill. 
1. Write your Christian name. 
2. Write the names of the country in which you 
live, 
3. Write the names of three things we may have 
for dinner. 
4. Write the Christian names of your brothers 
and sisters. 
5. Write the Christian names of your father and 
mother. 
IV. 


1. Write your Surname. 
2. Write your teacher’s Surname. 
3. Write the Surnvames of four schoolmates. 
4. Write the names of five colors. 
5. Write the names of five summer amusements. 
6. Write the names of four kinds of minerals. 
7. Write the name of a young goat. 
8. Write the names of six wild animals. 
Geography. 
as 
Locate. Iceland. 
Cape Fear. Spain. 
Florida. New York city. 
Jamaica, Cuba. 
Cape Go pe. Ireland. 
London. Alaska. 
Suez Isthmus. Hayti. 
Sweden, Java. 
Cape Horn. Sumatra. 
Great Britain. Hindustan. 
Newfoundland. Mexico. 
Arabia. New England, 
Brazil. Borneo. 
Il. 
COAL. 


I. Where do we get coal? 


2. What are people called who work in mines ? 
3. It is very dark in a coal-mine. How can 
the miners see? 


As 


. How do they get the coal out of the mines? 
. What is coal used for? 

. How is coal brought to us from the mines ? 
. How is it sold ? 

. About how many pounds of coal are there in 
vagon load ? 

. What is 2,000 pounds of coal called ? 

. How much does a ton cost ? 

. What size of coal does your father buy ? 


III. 
ABOUT ISTHMUSES. 
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. Draw a picture of an isthmus. 
. Draw a picture of a strait. 
. What is the difference between them ? 
. Where is the Isthmus of Panama ? 
. How do we know it is an isthmus? 
. Can you tell methe namie of any other isth- 
mus and where it is ? 
7. What have the French been trying to do at 
Panama ? 
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8. What use do you suppose it would be? 
9. Why have they not yet succeeded ? 
10. What is the climate on the isthmus ? 
11. How do you know? 
12. What grow there? 
13. You would not like to live there, can you 
think why ? 
14. By what route do people from the U. S. us- 
ually go to Panama ? 
15. What line of steamers runs betwen Panama 
and New York? 
Jonrnal---Grade H. 
APRIL Igth. 
Today is Thursday. 
Yesterday was Wednesday. 
Tomorrow will be Friday. 
The grass is green. 
The buds are growing. 
It is wet. 
There is no snow. 
The ground is soft. 
Itis not cold to-day. 
It is spring to-day. 
It is warm enough, 
We cannot see the sun, 
The trees are still bare. 
It is not pleasant to-day. 
We like to play base-ball. 
Burt has three balls. 
Crescenzo has no ball. 
Baeder has a piece of string, 
Bella can hear. 
Perrella cant hear. 
Tam well and happy. 
I work in the shoe-shop. 
There are twelve boys and seven girls in this. 
room, 
Mr. Lloyd is my teacher. 
Miss Bunting will have charge of the pupils. 
this evening. 
It will soon be vacation. 
We are glad. 
There are some clothes hanging on the line. 
The women fastened them with cothes pins. 
They will soon get dry. 
The women will iron them. 
Compositions, 


I. 
CALAIS. 

Calais is a seapo1t town of France. In 1347 it 
was taken by Edward III., after a siege of eleven 
months. King Edward was very angry because 
the people had held out so long,and he wanted 
to put them allto the sword, but he agreed to- 
spare them on condition that six ofthe principal 
citizens should come to him bare headed, bare 
footed and with ropes round their necks, and give 
themselves up todie. When they came before 
him, he ordered that their heads should be struck 
off. His queen, Philippa, fell in tears athis feet 


and begged him to spare their lives. So he 
pardoned them. 
II. 
ATALANTA. 
Atalanta was the daughter of Jasus. Her fa- 


ther was very angry when she was born for he 
wanted a son. He took her toa mountain and left. 
her there to starve to death. A she bear found 
her, carried her toa cave andnursed her. Ata- 
lanta learned torun very fast. She was the swift- 
est of mortals. She was very beautiful and had 
many lovers, but she refused to marry any one 
who could not not outstripherin running. The 
agreement was that all who were defeated 
should suffer death. At last ayoung man name- 
ed Milanion beat her by dropping three golden 
apples which Atalanta stopped to pick up. 
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Persons desiring questions answered in this Department 
should send to 1046 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEAF-WOMEN AS ASSISTANT-MICROSCO- 
PISTS. 


(In the United States Departmental Service. ) 


examination for librarians, and that leads me 

on to speak of the opportunities of deaf wo- 
men for success, so far as the friendly attitude of 
Uncle Samuel, that is, the United States Civil 
Service Commission, is concerned. 

Among the positions described in the Manual 
of the Commission, I regard that of assistant- 
microscopist well adapted for deaf women, The 
-examination, which is open to women of twenty 
years or over, requires only a common school ed- 
ucation, besides a good knowledge of the com- 
pound-microscope ; its principles, construction, 
and soon, From the year 1896 to 1898, 171 as- 
sistant-microscopists were appointed, so that 
one’s chances for such a position appear to be ex- 
cellent. Then, too, the entrance salary is good, 
being $600.00, with opportunities for promotion. 
Deafness is no obstacle in the application for 
such a position, but one of the requisites for 
eligibility, is that applicants have good, strong 
eyes, which can stand constant use in the mani- 
pulating of the microscope. There are stock- 
yards in various cities, where the government 
employs assistant-microscopists, and if a deaf 
woman is so successful as to secure an appoint- 
ment, she is given the choice of being employed 
in such and such a city and state. The ex- 
amination is held at these cities in the Spring or 
Fall, and before taking it, one must fill out an 
application-form which will be sent to you from 
the Commission at your request. If your appli- 
cation is accepted, a card of admission will be 
given you to the examination, whenever that 
may take place, as denoted on the card. 

And here, I wish to say that it is well to study 
for some months before the examination comes 
on, though, I must frankly own, that I do not 
know of a sure preventive for the irritable Am- 
erican-like nervousness to which some persons 
are subject, the moment they enter ‘' the dread- 
ful, fateful examination-room."’ I should think, 
though, that one’s will-power ought to be strong 
enough to ward offnervousness. But my friend 
Ellen, who took the examination in question, 
some months ago, tells me that ‘‘it is all very 
well to receive advice, but it is a decidedly dif- 
ferent thing when you enter the examination- 
room.’’ Ellen studied two months before taking 
the ‘‘exam,’’ and during that time, her self- 
confidence and easy assurance, were wholesome 
to behold, She did not impress you asa nervous 
person, but when she rose bright and early on 
the fateful day, it was noticeable that she was 
not quite so calm as usual. Knowing from 
hearsay, that Uncle Sam did not permit appli- 
cants to take lunch during the examination, she 
ate a hearty breakfast, and tried to reassure her 
uncertain nerves by saying, ‘‘I don’t care, Iam 
not afraid of the *‘exam.’’ She could not with 
sincerity say the, ‘‘I don’t care,’’ having never 
been able to do so, but to her credit, be it said 
that she was not afraid of the examination or 
anything else so far as she knew. Well, before 
she knew it the examination was duly under 
way, and at first the printed words of the ques- 
tions given her, fairly danced before her eyes, 
and her right hand was rather conspicuous for its 
tendency to tremble as she plied her pen, In 
vain did she try to control her unruly hand, and 
then noticing, or perhaps she imagined she saw 
the Examiiner cast a glance of pity in the direc- 
tion of her desk, or the shaking hand, she at 
once put her pen down, grit her teeth, and wait- 
ed until her hand regained its customary steadi- 
ness. And ever since that time she has said to 
those about to take an examination, ‘‘ Pay care- 
ful attention to the directions in the Manual and 
-on your examination- papers; take a pencil, pen, 
ink, blotter and eraser with you, andalso havea 
watch to note the time. Above all do not be in 
haste, and don’t, don’t get rattled in any way. 


ee my last paper, I mentioned the Civil Service 
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Types of Children of Deaf Parents 


Stleni Worker Eng. 


The two youngest in the picture are Dorothy Bell 
and Marguerite Sanders, formerly of Washington, D. C., 
but now of Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you get nervous, just keep still, and say to 
vourself— ‘‘ Mary Marshal, this will mever do. 
Stop it at once, and be yourself.’’ If you make 
up your mind to do it, you can.*’ And after the 
examination (the time-limit is five hours) you 
will find that there is a great deal of virtue in a 
cup of coffee, which is not too strong, and a 
couple of doughnuts. 

Resides the assistant-microscopist position, 
deaf women can also try for clerkships in the 
Post-Cffice, or State Department. Full parti- 
culars will be found in the Manual of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

at 

I see no reason why deaf women should not 
succeed as agents. Mr. Gallaher, in his ‘ Re- 
presentative Deaf Persons,’’ mentions a number 
of men who are agents, but he does not speak of 
women similarly occupied. There are deaf wo- 
men agents, and the latest case that has come to 
my notice, is that of a deaf girl, who goes from 
city to city in Wisconsin, as a book-agent for a 
book *‘ The Life of Moody,’’ and we are led to be- 
lieve that she is meeting with success in her can- 
vassing. 

Personally, I once was an agent for a book 
costing so much as two hundred and fifty dollars 
a volume. That made 1t necessary for me to con- 
fine my canvassing to the wealthy classes in my 
native city. .I met with all sorts of experiences 
and in one week secured four subscribers, or a 
commission of forty dollars. I learned the art of 
persuasion, and communication was by word of 
mouth, though I sometimes sent out letters be- 
fore making my calls. After having been an 
agent for a week, I wished to go on with it and 
earn another forty dollar commission, but my 
mother, gentle soul, feared that I was overwork- 
ing myself, or was too ambitious, or showed an 
alarming degree of high-spiritedness, which she 
has more or less lamented that I should have in- 
herited from my ancestors, the famed Scottish 
chiefs. She foresaw, and rightly too, that if I 
could be so successful at canvassing, I would ’ere 
long be on the road, a veritable woman drummer 
going from town to town, or from country to 
country to see the world, as did my father when 
he was a midshipman, in his early manhood. 
And so she wisely tightened her hold on the virt- 
uous apron-strings, until I finally abandoned 
canvassing much to herjoy. Last summer, how- 
ever, a sore temptation was put in my pathway 
by a Chicago publishing house; but the mother 
verdict being a firm and decisive negative, I de- 
clined the offer extended to me. 


‘‘Nixon,’’ says in one of his interesting articles, 
that ‘‘it is better to have the ability to put one’s 
hand at almost anything, though following one 
line or two almost exclusively.’’ This is valu- 
able advice and it applies to women just as much 
as it does tomen. And this reminds me of the 
writer in Once a Week who declared that those 
deaf women who advised their fellow-sufferers to 
become housekeepers, had never been such them- 
selves, and accordingly knew nothing of the 
dangers of such a position, as housekeeper, or 
hired girl. So far as I am concerned, I wish to 
say that I always make it a rule to write from ex- 
perience as being the safer way. I have been my 
mother’s housekeeper,—at times the sole house- 


keeper in my parents’ absence,—and I knew 
whereof I spoke when I took up the subject of 
housekeeping in the September issue of the SILENT 
WORKER, although I must confess that as the cook 
I once mistook the pumpkin-pie filling for smash- 
ed turnips, fried and seasoned it accordingly, and 
served it up. But no one would have suspected 
my mistake, if it hadn’t been for that Topsy-like 
little sister Jessie, who though a lover of my 
cooking, is at times as inquisitive as can be. 
Of course, she wept over the lost pumpkin-pies, 
poor little girl, but how could I tell the difference 
between pumpkin and turnip? However, I do 
not think that one of the Fanwood boys who are 
learning cookery, can beat me at making Graham 
muffins, and in the midst of the cooking listen 
to and ‘‘size up’’ a would-be-tenant, who wishes 
to occupy one of the Falkirk Mansions. 


The question of deaf girls working in factories 
will be discussed in a future paper, as well as 
what deaf deaf girls can do in the way of water- 
color, oil, or decorative china-painting. In the 
meantime, I wish my readers a very pleasant 
summer, and hope that those who attend the 
Paris Exposition will return home, rested and 
invigorated by their diversion abroad. 

Hypatia Boyp. 


DEAF WORKMEN. 


W* recently had the pleasure of meeting the 
: proprietorof a large book-binding estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia, who informed us that he 
had employed, at different times, eight deaf 
workmen, and that in every instance he had 
found them capable. They had always earned as 
good, and sometimes better wages than the aver- 
age hearing man in his employ. It was evident, 
from the tone of his remarks, that sentiment 
played no part in his calculations and that these 
men had held their places solely on their merits. 
It occurred to us then that it might be a good 
plan for some one interested in the industrial 
walfare of the deaf to interview manufacturers and 
others who have had experience with our gradu- 
ates and those of other schools and then publish 
their signed statements in pamphlet form for the 
information of those from whom employment 
might besought. A deafmanu armed with a copy 
of this would find it much €asier to get work than 
if he had only a personal recommendation from 
some one who may have given it because of other 
reasons than a beliefin his fitness. Who will 
undertake this task ?—A/?t. Airy World. 


SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 


¢ Kes question ef separating the sexesin the 
public schools in the United States is engag- 
ing the attention of some educators, and some of 
our contemporaries advocate the same innovation 
for schools for the deaf. Our own opinion is that 
such achange would bea great mistake. We 
believe that the conimingling of the sexes exerts 
a beneficial influence on each. In family life it 
is the universai experience that where there are 
both boys and girls ina family many excellent 
traits of character are developed in both sexes 
which otherwise would have remained dormant ; 
and the same is true of the schools. One of the 
marks of heathenism and of ignorance among 
races and nations is the keeping apart of the 
sexes ; while on the contrary itis one of the 
glories of our christian civilization that women 
are placed on a plane of equality with men and 
the sexes associate together freely, to the mutual 
advantage ofboth. There may be in the schools 
some bad boys who are not desirable companions 
for girls, but neither are they for other boys; 
while there will alsu be found a proportionate 
number of girls whoare equally undesirable ; but 
whatever small advantages there may be in the 
separation of the sexeson this ground we are 
quite certain that the compensating advantages 
of co-education are incomparably greater. It is 
better for boys and giris both that the sexual 
distinctions should be rendered as inconspicuous 
as possible, but we do not know of any better 
way of emphasizing them than by the innovation 
suggested above. This is an era of progress and 
advancement, and we would be sorry to see any 
retrograde steps taken.—Canadian Mute. 
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“Jersey State Association of Che Deat. 


Pau, Kees.—Vice-Presiden’, 


HE largest gathering of tlie deaf that ever 
cecured in New Jersey met on Memorial 

Day at the State School for the Deaf. The 
occasion was the third biennial conference of the 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf. About three 
hundred were gathered together, A large delega- 
tion, numbering 120 came from Philadelphia, 
and anumber from New York. The Philadel- 
phians were headed by William Lipsett, while 
those from New York were led by E. A. Hodgson, 
Editor of the Deaf Mutes’ Journal. The day was 
most delightfully spent. In the morning there 
was au interesting game of baseball between the 
graduates and pupils of the school which 1esult- 
ed ina victory for the graduates by a neat score. 
At noon the visitors were entertained at lunch- 
eon by Prof. Walker, the Superintendent of the 
school, and shortly afterwards, the meeting 
took place in the assembly room. It was presid- 
ed over by Prof. Rowland B. Lloyd, the president, 
and a member ofthe faculty ofthe school, Presi- 
dent Lloyd made the opening address, as follows: 


Ladies and Genilemen :—as the time we have at our 
disposal is very short, I shall nowcall the meeting to 
order and at the sa..e time extend a cordial welcome to 
the visitors from Philadelphia and New York who are 
present to witness the proceedings. A meeting of the 
association Was called at Asbury Park in the summer of 
1898. but so few responded tothe call that no business 
could be transacted and the year passed away without a 
meeting of the association. The membership lnis not 
increased as it should, though all the deaf of New J-rsey 
who are eligible to membership shonld join the associa- 
tion. The deaf have sv much in common thatthe meet- 
ings ofthe association shouid always be pleasant and 
profitable, sociably atleast. Murever, ifall the educated 
deaf of New Jersey were memb rs of the association, the 
organization might become of great benefit to all the 
deaf in the State. 

In the year 1899, there were 112 sc tools for the deafin 
the United States, containing over 10.000 pupils. These 
were taught by 986 teachers, 243 of whom were deaf. Of 
the 10,000 pupils, about 4,000 were taught wholly or chief- 
ly by the Oral method. Since the opening of the first 
school at Hartford in 1817, nearly 50,000 have received 
instruction, and been coverted into useful and happy 
citzens. 

Until the year 1884, the State of New Jersey was with- 
out any school of her own forthe education of the deaf, 
but sent her pupils tothe schools in New York and 
Pennsylvania. In that year, the building in wkich we 
are now assembled was converted into a school. It was 
built fora very different purpose, and it is inadequate 
and unsuited forthe education and care of the pupils. 
The present Superintendent hoped to get an appropria- 
tion, during the last session of the Legislature, for mote 
suitable accommodations, but was disappointed. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the school has been able 
to maintain a first class reputation among institutions of 
its class and is proud of the many graduates who are now 
earning their living in respectable callings. The school 
gives preference to the oral method of instruction, 
the teachers of articulation using the manual alphabet as 
an aidin their work. There are undoubtedly deaf child- 
reninthis State who should be in school but who are 
not, either because their parents donot know of the exist- 
ence of this school. or because they do not wish to send 
their children hither. Occassionally a deaf boy or girl 
who has nearly arrived at maturity is sent hither to be 
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educated. But at such an age they can learn little, and 
being compelled to sit ina class with young children, 
their life at school is by no means pleasant. Members 
ofthe association should consider it their duty to en- 
deavor to have sentto schoolallthe deaf children of 
suitable age and capacity they come across. 

The graduates of the N. J. School encounter the usual 
difficulties in obtaining employmeut. The manual train- 
ing they receive at school is usually insufficient and they 
are in most cases unable toearn more than a few dollars 
aweek. This is partly their own fault moreover, for in 
most cases they were negligent of the opportunities af- 
forded them at school. I believe, however, that more 
can be done than is now done for them, by the establish- 
ment of a post graduate course at the school or by ap 
prenticing certain of them to the factories and shops of 
the city during their last year at school, aud permitting 
them meanwhile to live at the school the same as pupils. 

Asto the sign-language, about which so much is said 
proand con by bearing people, I think Iam perfectly 
safe in saying that it will remain as long as the deaf 
remain. We cannot and will not dispense with it in 
public gatherings of the deaf. It is the clearest, the 
easiest, and most convenient ofall languases for the 
deaf. No matter how well educated the deaf may be, 
even when they hold university degrees, they use the 
sign-language in their intercourse with each other and 
always will. Nevertheless they do not underestimate 
the importance of speech and lip-reading. They know 
and acknowledge that a deaf person who can speak intel- 
ligibly and read the lips of a person speaking to him, 
has generally a great advantage over that deaf person 
who cannot do these things. Hence they desire these 
accomplishments to be taught*to all the deaf who can 
profit by them, but they condemn that system which 
makes the acquistion of the ability to articulate and read 
the lips the sole aim of their education. 

It is a mistake to look upon schools for the deaf as in 
any sense charitable institutions as many people persist 
in doing. A free education is the birthright of every 
American child. The parents of deaf children do not 
pay for their instruction in the public schools, neither 
do the parents of hearing children ; but both pay taxes 
for their education. Students of theology, law, medi- 
cine, art and technics do not pay anything like what 
their education costs and are as much charity students as 
are the deaf in our institutions. 


After the reports of the Secy-Treasurer, Wal- 
lace Cook, had been presented, addresses were 
made by Messrs. Hodgson, Reider and Houston. 
Mr. Hodgson spoke emphatically on certain points 
of the president's address, and urged the members 
of the association to use their influence with legis- 
lators to the end that new and suitable buildings 
for the proper education of the deaf might be 
secured. New Jersey, he said, should be on a 
par with her sister states in this respect. 

The association received 25 new members 
and the following officers were elected for the 
next two years: President, Rowland B. Lloyd ; 
Vice-President, Paul Kees ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. C. Dickerson. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to Prof. 
Walker for his generous hospitality and kindly 
treatment of the visitors. Mr. Waiker was not 
present and Mrs. Lloyd, wife of the president, 
was delegated to hunt him up and bring him 
before the meeting. This she did in a few 
minutes, and being invited to the platform he 
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made a pleasant address. He commented upow 
the very cordial relations existing in the three 
states of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
among the deaf. The gathering at Trenton and 
the action of the convention, he said, was a beauti- 
fulcompliment to himand one he would never 
ferget as long as he lived. All the addresses 
were listened to with interest and attenticn and 
enthusiastically applauded. 

It was not till after seven o’clcck P.M. that the 
visitors and members of the associaticn began to 
depart, and it was nearly ten o’clock when the 
last ones bid good bye to the officers of the 
school. Altogether the occasion was one long 
to be remembered. The following members were 
added to the association at this meeting : 

C. T. Hummer, Jersey City; H.C. Dickerson, 
East Orange ; G. Matzart, Newark; E. Mann- 
ing, Jersey City; Wm. Dietrich, East Orange ; 
A. Polaner, Newark; F. J. Purcell, Trenton ; 
1. A. Taggart, East Orange; Wm. Gallagher, 
Paterson; F. Hering, Newark; A. King, Jersey 
City; C. Cascella, Newark ; Wm. Bennison, 
Trenton ; Isaac R. Bowker, Trenton; M. Hunt, 
Lambertville; R. Winders, Lawrence Station ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Stevens, Merchantville, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, Trenton; F. 
Penrose, New Market; Mr. and Mrs. Scott, 
Camden; Mrs. Wallace Cook, Asbury Park ;. 
and Hattie J. Dixon, Hoboken. 


Newark, N. Jd. 


{Newark Bureau, H. C. Dickerson, 54 South Clinton St., 
East Orange, N. J.] 


ELL, what did you 

Jersey State Association convention at 
Trenton on the 30th? Just put this simple 
question to any body who had been there on that 
day, and you will be jarred considerably at the 
forcibilitv with which they will spell the word 
‘«fine’’ on their fingers. 

It will be many a long year, if ever, before the 
recollections of that day will fade from their 
memory, andit can be said without fear of 
coutradiction that every member of the associa- 
tion, new and old, went home that evening with 
the assurance that the superintendency of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf had fallen into 
the hands of so ableand worthy an individual 
as Superintendent Walker. Also Superindendent 
Walker’s hospitality and amicability toward his. 
guests on that day has won for him the ever- 
lasting friendship of the deaf throughout the 
State. 

A delegation of at least thirty came from New- 
ark and vicinity, and every one of them who was. 
not a member of the Association was speedily en- 


think of the New 
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-rolled by Ex-Secretary Cook as soon as they ar- 
‘rived at the school. 
The Newark representatives were present al- 


most toa man, and who cari say now that they 
-considered the State Association an encroachment 
on their work ? 

‘The Newark Society, as previously stated, 
will hold its annual pinie and games on Satur- 
-day afternoon and evening, August 25th, at 
Roseville Park, Newark, N. J. 

No expense will be spared by the Committee 
in charge, to give its guests their money’s worth 
-of fun many times over. The games will be the 
main feature and handsome prizes will be award- 
-ed to successful competitors. 

The Newark Society would like nothing better 
than to arrange a series of games with those 
Philadelphians who appeared to be so anxious to 
skow us how to play base-ball at the late con- 
‘vention at Trenton. What have they to say to 

“this ? 

If they are anxious to demonstrate their sup- 
eriority over us at our out-door games, we are 
willing to compete with them in a series, such as 
sprinting, wrestling, pole valulting, broad jump 
and tug-of-war. The Committee will award prizes 
‘to the best man in each of the competitions and 
the challenge is open to all who apply. 

Communications pertaining to this matter 
should be adressed to John B. Ward, 110 Bruns- 
wick street, Newark, for consideration. 

The writer is just in receipt of a communica- 
tion from the Deaf-Mute Athletic Club, of New 
York,stating that they are to hold their picnic on 
Saturday, August 25th, and politely requested 
the Newark society to change their date which 
also happens to be August 25th. 

The Newark Society has for years past held 
their annual picnic on the last Saturday in Au- 
gust, oras near it as possible, and now comes a 
demand from another organization that has only 
been in existence a couple of months, requesting 
us to change our date, simply because they have 
taken a fancy to it and decided to adopt it as 
their own. 

The request was not granted. 

All arrangements have been cempleted for the 
Newark Society’s Strawberry and Ice-cream 
Festival, which will be held at 755 Broad street, 
Newark, on the evening of June 16th, and as the 
Trenton School closes for the summer on the 
r5th, a large attendance of its pupils who live. 
jiere-abouts is expected. 1 Sa Oe OF 


Pennsylvania. 


RENTON was made the rendezvous of nearly 
one hundred and thirty of our deaf on Dec- 
oration Day. The meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of the Deaf was partly responsible 
for it. But as most, if not all, of the party en- 
tertained a warm friendship for Superintendent 
John P. Walker, who, until a year ago, was a 
Pennsylvanian of long standing, he may have 
been the chief attraction. Any way, he was first 
sought out on the arrival of the excursionists, 
and, once found, they made themselves feel at 
home with him for the day. 

Following is a list of names who attended from 
Pennsylvania: 

Mrs. J. M. Koehler, Ira Poorman, Thos. Breen, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Reider, John E. Pollock, Wim. 
A. Weaver, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Partington, 
Miss Mary E. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs Frank <A. 
Weaver, Wm. McKinney, Mrs. L. A. Harrison, 
F,. W. Buch, Mr. and Mrs. Townley Mondeau, 
Miss Maggie Cowan, George W. Cowan, Miss 
Julia S. Chezpan, Mr. and Mrs. Martin C. Fort 
escue, Miss Eliza Longhridge, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Mayer, Jr., Harry Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
F. Durian, Miss Amy Apprich, James Robb, Miss 
Sarah Greenly, Miss Lizzie Stockton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Fernekees, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. 
Haggy, Miss Lizzie Evans, Mrs. M. Higgins, 
Miss Mary Miller, Miss Katharine, N. Connell, 
Miss Grace Piper, Harrison F. Yoder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed. D. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Washington 
Houston, John Q. Hahn, Miss Dora Kintzel, Mrs. 
M. J. Syle, Theo, Feighan, Miss Susie McKee, 
‘Win, Savage, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Lipsett, R. 
J. King, Thos. . Jones, Harry Aldrid, Herbert 
Robb, Harry O. Brien, John A. Roach, Jacob 


Bessman, Wm. McCormick, Henry Silnitzer, R. 
KE. Underwood, Paul Reichenbach, Philip Greim, 
Mrs. K. Oakerson, Geo. Brantes, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Stevens, Mrs. M: G. Stevens, Mrs. L. Vie- 
kers, Miss Bessie S. Matthews, Harry G. Gunkel, 
Wim.J. Waldron, Howard E. Arnold, Levi Cooper 


- Miss Millie Zeller, J. M. Wismer, Mr. and Mrs. 


Jas. T. Young, Charles F. Stiles, Casper Max, 
Lewis H, Westerhood, Miss Ida Gotsch, Wm. P. 
Maginnis, Harry S. Chapiro, Wm. Stout, Albert 
Smilk, George Ash, Isaac F. Leedom, Eugene A. 
McCarthy, James Oakes, Wm. Shepherd, David 
Wilson, Alexander Wilson, Miss Dora Slipokoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Scott, Joseph Turner, 
Adolph Yerkes, Miss Katie Eisele, Mrs. Louisa 
Sliper, Mrs. Carie McVea, John Robb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. W. Campbell, Miss Hannah Reidy, 
James S. Purvis, John Kohimann, Jr., Miss Nettie 
Adamis, Florence Robb, Otto Koeing, Ed. Metzel, 
Mr,and Mrs. F. Stumpf, John A. Luke, Peter 
Moran, Geo. Hartman, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, W. 
Hannold, Joseph Dautrechy, David McCaughey, 
and Adams Hartig. 

Evidences of the good which the Local Branches 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement 
of the Deaf do are multiplying. The Carlisle 
Branch recently gave an entertainment and is 
said to have netted about eighty dollars—Good ! 
Within a year the branches together have made 
over a hundred and fifty dollars. They have done 
more than that; have kept the Home project 
alive ; have procured new members for the Society 
and retained old ones, and have generally promot- 
ed the interests of the Society by their work. 

Among the marriges of deaf, since our last 
writing, were the following: Caleb Weidner, of 
Lobachsville, and Kate Dierolf, of Longswamp, 
both in Berks County ; and Katie Houck and Mr. 
Harner, both of reading. 


Mr. Franklin C. Smielau graduates from the 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of Philadelphia, on the seventh of June, 
when he will become a candidate for the Diacon- 
ate. His ordination will probably take place 
soon after. On entering the School, three years 
ago, Mr. Smielau took the full course and has 
pursued it successfully, standing at the head of 
his class at graduation. He thus deserves the 
hearty congratulations ofall friends of education. 


Mr, John A. Boland, a former Pennsylvanian 
and now a teacher in the West Virginia School, 
is soon to embark in the matrimionial sea with a 
charming young lady of Pittsburg. 


A garden party is being arranged for the ben- 
fit of All Souls’ Mission, 

The Clere Literary Association will have its 
annual excursion to Atlantic City on June 18th, 


Miss Julia A. Foley recently managed an 
entertainment, consisting of a game of basket- 
ball and gymnastic drill at the Mt. Airy Institu- 
tion. The proceeds, which amounted to about 
twenty dollars, will be distributed among poor 
and needy deaf. Miss Foley had previously 
rendered similiar services. 

Jas. S. REIDER. 


Canada. 


The following circulars have been circulated 
among the educated deaf of New Brunswick by 
Mr. F. J. T. Boal. 


THE COMPLETE IDEA OF PROPOSED NEW BRUNS- 
WICK DEAF-MUTES’ ASSOCIATION, 


(1.) That our first annual reunion will be held 
at Fredericton probably in the midsummer of 
1900. 

(2.) That it will be an organized body of edu- 
cated deaf-mutes above 20 years of age. 

(3.) That it will be to advance the social, intel- 
lectual and moral interests of the deaf. 

(4.) That it will have a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer and a board of 
directors composed of the officers and two 
persons chosen from the assembly. 

(5.) That it will be temperence and non-politi- 
eal. 

(6.) That the objects of the association may be 
namely : 
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(1.) To look after the deaf and help them when 
they have left school. 

(z.) To seek employment for those out of work. 

(3.) To visit them in sickness. 

(4.) To gather them together occasionally for 
lectures and for some means of improvement. 

(5.) Yo allay or prevent all quarreling among 
them and lead them to do what is right. 

(6.) To establish a mission with one of the 
most intelligent deaf-mutes in each town where 
several deaf mutes live, as spiritual advisor, 

(7.) To establish a sick-benefit fund. 


THE PROPOSED TWO DAYS' TIME TABLE OF OUR 
FIRST REUNION, 

First Morning—Reception of the deaf gentle- 
men and ladies and opening of the Reunion meet- 
ing with a prayer. 

Election of the officers of the new association 
and enrolment of new members and proclamation 
of the constitution. 

Afternoon—Opening of the first annual conven- 
tion of the New association for the promotion of 
the general welfare of the association and its ad- 
journment, Afternoon Sports. 

Evening-—Evening amusements and refresh- 
ments, 

Second Morning—The closing convention of the 
association. 

The chosing of the place of the mext conven- 
tion. 

Afternoon—Airing and visitations to the city 
or other places of interest. 

vening—Evening amusements and refresh- 
ments. Good Night to the association. 


Sporting Notes. 


By J. HENRY REEs. 


Wainwright still holds them hehind the bat. 

Kickers is still practicing long throws to 
third. 

Sharp stills holds his own on first. 
zes on to all flys coming his way. 

You can’t lose second baseman Jordan; he 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 

Timm is short, but he is holding everything 
that comes his way as short-stop. 

The batting of our men is exvellent but there 
are still a few uncertain batters, 

The base-ball season at our Institution came 
to aconclusion on June 7th. 

We have played the following teams.—Seventh 
Ward, Y. M.C. L., Watch-Factory, Smasher’s 
A. C., High School and Y. M. C. A. Jrs 

The battery abiliby of our team is improving 
rapidly. 

Sharp, Bremmerman, Powell and Wainwright, 
are sure hitters. 

Charles Bremmerman, is the champion batter 
having made eight home runs during the 
season and never struck out once. 

Our junior team, out of 6 games only lost 2. 
Their line up is right. Walz, Catcher; Brady, 
Pitcher ; Fleming, tst base; Capt. Schlipp, 2nd 
base; Allen, 3rd base; Perella, shortstop ; 
Cianciardo, left feld; Azzariti, right field; and 
Daubner, centre field. 

The following is aschedule of games won and 
lost by the first team : 


He free- 


Won 
High School. . .18 D.M.A.C. ay 
Seventh Ward . .16 D. M.A. C. 24 
Watch Factory ..11 D.M. A.C. a 
St. Johns. 3 2 ADS AD LA, . 18 
Watch Factory ...05 D. M..A:C. ieee 
Smashers A.C... 3- D. MA. C. 16 
*Model Scrub. .. o D. M. A.C. 9 
Lost. 
D.M.A.'C 7 High School . eae 
D. M.A. Cc 8 es Factory 069 t2 
1 Sa ss Wee Galera em | Regs. Wi, tee: «ana 22 
Be RIE. lke Sma RAN Natl Ward Rangers 12 
ba Wee ase. Wi oN ae ue ee 
egos ome te ols Oa: Sen ent 


Out of a series of thirteen games we have won 
seven and lost six. 


The buds that are longest in blossoming will 
last the longest in flower.—Fortunes of Nigel. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
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Trave Marks 


*) 
§ DESIGNS 
© CopyYRiGHTs &c. 
® Anyone sending a sket ch and description may . 
® quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an ® 
1) invention is probably patentable. Communica- ® 
e) tions strictly c ronfidential, Handbook on Patents =) 
fe sent free. Oldest agency y for securing patents, ® 
, Patents taken t rough Munn & Co. receive 5 
special notice, without charge, in the © 
®) © 
> Scientific American, =: 
(*) 2) 
@ A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- @ 
O] culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a @ 
® year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdenlers. 5 
§ MUNN & Co.2618%=0=. New York = 
Brancb Office, 625 F St, Washington, D. v. ® 
0 {e) 
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Bits of Bcience. 


A.B, 


EpiIrep By R. B. LioyD, 
Mr. A. G. Kent, a deaf traveling man, was in Delavan 
Tuesday, calling on his customers. For the last six years 
he has been with the American M’f’g Company of Grard 
Rapids, Mich. He was educated in the Michigan Schcol 
at Flint, graduating thirteen years ago. Wile in the city 
he meta number of the deaf and during his brief stz 


Dr. E. M. Gallaudet has been selected as the American 
represent ative at the International Congress of the Deaf 
which is to meet in Paris next August.— 7/e Silent! Hoo- 
sier. 


In addition to a Section for Deaf Persons of the In- 
ternational Congress to be held at Paris in the interests 
of the Deaf in August, there will be a Section for Hearing 
Persons for the Study of Questions of Education and Assis- 
tance of the Deaf.— Western Pennsylvania. 


The influence of a supervisor in Schools for the Deaf is 
far reaching, if the supervisor retains the respect of the 
pupils. Having lost that respect, the value of his service 
to the state is very small. The relation between super- 
visor and pupil should not be that of the taskmaster and 
slave. Pupils should obey from love and not from fear. 
The deaf is one of the first to detect a hypocritical char- 
acter, and if once discovered the inflluence over that 
pupil is at once destroyed. The position of supervisor is 
one that is pretty difficult to fill.— The Oregon Gazetter. 
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‘THE SILENT WORKER. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. PDP. DUNHAM & CO., 


‘TRENTON. 
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Dry Goods and Millinery, 


ga st ian aa as 


¢ Buckeye~=< 


xéCamera 
Loaded in daylight Prige $8 


ges Send for free Booklet 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Alphabet 
Cards 


Free 


To every new subscriber of the 
SirentT WorKER, af the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 60 MANUAL 
peapligrangees CARDS FREE. J/hey are 

4 by 3% inches and are suitable 
pe rida tribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps musi be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


Address : 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N. J, 
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De ae Gates iat Ried eo 
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MN : D EA F AGENTS 


EARN 
“GOOD MONEY” 


Selling the handsome YY 
}\ illustrated 32-page 
|) booklet, “T: e Lord's W 


Prayer in the Sign 
Language.”” They 
sell at 15 cents each, 
and interest hearing 
or deaf people old or 

young, Our agents \/ 
say «they sell like hot \ Yd 
cakes.” Write for free cir- Y) . 
cular with terms to agents and testimonials. The book- \ / 
fh}. let mailed postpaid toany address for 15 cents, YP 


AGENTS WANTED. Conn, Magazine Co., Hartford, Conn 
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We can 
Suit You 


Shoes. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Be 


PERMANENT BRANCHES: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PRINCETON, N, J. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Pee 


WINTER STUDIOS : 


Northhampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass. 
Laekwood, N. J. Amherst, Mass, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


ee 


SUMMER STUDIOS: 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. me 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
MRR 
COLUMBUS PHOTO’S 
Now Ready—Panel Style $1.25 

General Group, 

Principals and Supt’s, 

Corn Cob, etc.,etc. 


Principal Mathison says: “Photographs just splen~ 
did, like all your work.” 


Principal Connor says: “‘ Pictures are fine, in fact haré 


to beat.”’ 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


My Windows 


Dew Jersey History | Talk to the Eyes 


Ha a 


And they tell the truth about 
and 


the looks and quality of the 
GOONS MIME. 6s saa 
High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
dowt prices: .....%. >. 


Genealogy a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


STORE IN NEW JERSEY. 


C. 1. FTRAVER, B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


108 S. Broad Street, Successor to 
R. A. DONNELLY. 
‘TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. OPERA HOUSE STORES. 
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D. P. FORST & CO., 


- WHOLESALE GROCERS: 


—AND— 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 
ee ee 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. H. SKIRM, 
JosErH M. ForstT, 
Won. S. COVERT. 


‘Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


ee 


$ Jonn E. Coropp 
& Sons Zo. * 


Marine and 
Stationary 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings &* v a % 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


e « « Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. * © * 


2s 


ER eam eames 
Wewesve 
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F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Hardware, & Grates, 
Heaters, pa Tile Heaters 
Ranges, RS and 
Mantels, eeece) Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o Hot Water Heating. » 


Electrical Supplies. tte Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 
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‘THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Sehools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough «nowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 


subject matter as 
development. 


THE 


to conform 


to the Jaw of mental 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 
The schools are well provided with apparatus for 


all kinds of work, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per 
washing, tuition, 


year 


laboratories, 


manual training room, 


for boarders, including board, 


books, etc.,, is frem $154 to..$16efor “ 


those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 


Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by 


well ventilated, 
conveniences. 


steam, 
modern 


provided with baths “and the 
The sleeping rooms are nicely 


furnished and very cosy. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


I have used Ripans Tabules with so much 
satisfaction that I can cheerfully recommend 
them. Have been troubled for about three years 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on 
regularly once a week. Was told by different 
physicians that 1b was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 
ments of Ripans Tabules in all the papers but 
had no faith in them, but about six weeks since a 
triend induced me totry them. Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have 


never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amonnt of good which I believe has 
been done me by Ripans Tabules induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
A. T. DEWITT. 


have in your possession how. 


J wanttoinform you, 
in words of highest 
praise, of the benefit 1 
have derived from Ri- 
pans Tabules. Lam a 
professional nurse and 


ReI-P-A-N:S 


J. M. GREEN. 


I have been a great sufferer trom constipation 
for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress._1 saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
and there is such a change! [I am not constipat- 
ed any more and I owe it all to Ripans Tabules. 
I am thirty-seven years Old, have no occupation, 
only my household duties and nursing my sick 
husband. He has had the dropsy and | am trying 
Rpans Tabules for him. He feels some better 
but it will take some time, he has been sick so 
long. You may use my letter and name as you 
like. Mus. Many GORMAN CLARKE. 


I have been suffering from beadaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride ina 
car or go into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripans 
Tabuiles from an aunt 


in this profession a L of mine who was tak- 
clear head is SESS w tin = a - catarrh of 
needed. Ripans‘labu- thestomach. she had 
lesdoesxt. afterone = {| The modern stand-} fair use sue advised 
myself completely run * j * me to take them too, 
down. Acting on the wii ard F amily Medi- and I have been doing 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- so since last October, 
er, Ph. G., 588 Newark ~ . . CG h i and will say they have 
Ave., Jersey City.I took W cine: ures the commletely cured my 
Ripans Tabules with — psadache. I am twen- 
grand result. w To ty-nine years old. You 
‘Miss BessrE WIEDMAN. > common every day abot to use this 
a . « testimonial. 

Mother was troubled — ills ot humani VY. Mas, J. BROOKMYRE. 
with heartburn and Oo ¥ mass “ 
sleeplessness, cause y seven -year-0 
by ind gestion, for a jaa boy suffered with 
good many years. One ad pains in his hea’, con- 
day she saw a testi- oy Stipation and com- 
monial in the paper © plained of hisstomach. 
indorsing Ripans He could not eat like 
Tabules. She deter- children cf hi: age do 
Mined to give them a { and what he did eat 
trial. was greatly soot did not agree with 
relieved by their use him. Hewasthinand 


and now takes — the 

Tabules reguiarly. She keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules in the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the indigestion 
which was formerly so great a burden for her 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially after a hearty meal. My mother is 
fifty years of age and is enjoying the best of 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an im- 
possibility before she took Ripans Tabules. 

Anton H. BLAUKEN. 


of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Kipans Tabules, 1 tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster, the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
in good condition and he never complains of his 
stomact, He 1s now a red. chubby-faced boy. 
This wonderful change I attribute to Ripans 
Tabules. 1 am satisfied that they will benefit 
any on: (from the cradle to old age) if taken 
according to directions. 

E. W. PRICE 


LL 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES nacked in 


a paper carton (without giass) is now 


for sale at Some drug stores—POR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the 


economical. 
eight cents to the 


One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 
RIPANS CHEMICAL CoMPANY, No. 16 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton 


(TEN TABULES) Will be sent for five cents. Rrpans TaBULES May also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain, induce 


sleep and prolong life. One gives relief 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Epwarp E. GROSSCUP...... 0.46.5 a Giclee ony Bridgeton ae 
SPORE AT TRRBY. 0 oa ssic ar ctig ictus ebcositences | pao Camden 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD...ci 1.0. nscesccesvee Bordentown 
SOUL GES CIR, INTE on ix ova aig asl artes arse louie eine Atlantic City 
Bi TAT: JOR MCOORUIEN So odo e cues eareeomies Plainfield 
a, SRABE APPLEBY o5.0.05jcccslesadarcaviaacaenad Asbury Park 
Wo. D. Wind cxnisac deb baed bonne elas Belvidere 
GEO. W. HOWELL.......ccccecee es eecevecccees MOLristown 
FRA NOS US gargs aco ae da,cigseaie Sa Ayia ore wih, nav ere aa Paterson 
SANIT WORE EES 06 oa Sos sSaracawineaweeida chee xesGGaNee Alpine 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR. 2.066600 s sec cnssnes nes céecse NOWRA 
FAME TY. TAAWSS se citiiioa toad dss euiano ds @oebeeeun Newark 
RATES SRE 21s bide 256-2 Gaete bad ewauiey aed a6 Jersey City 
WS ILTIAM AD. FORMS oss a osie cjeva clea s care ot O50 pees Hoboken 
RENJAMIN J. CAMPBBLE, o 5065s yacaaeees needs Elizabeth 
PAMES CNTIENG Sac niniine Sian tale sateik'e aie edeina news sle Moutclair 
Officers of The Board. 
TRIS Ts TAR Gis she chgice hs aingnvas aha seine oat President 
PTO CROUSE aes 2s cota xen 3 Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BARTER << ties «oo red nine Bmgss sss Secretary 


WILLIAM S. HANCOCK..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


Nake aig iba pa oe are kei 
MAIN LUILDING—NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Rete, Be a 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


GEN P. WALKER, MA. csciwesdeacae Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. J any 45 5 
THOMAS F... IEA RINE, 5 osc cavsssessanesees Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, aa an tome . > ese 7 . ae 
established by act approved March gist, 1882, MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS........-.+.+.++ Matron MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: Bt EES SS PAREP SNchs dens occawemwngrea® Supervisor of Boys MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 


hy : MISS JULIA E. ADAMS.. 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person coueiees 


MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK....Assistant Supervisor 


ST cree. Supervisor of Girls Industrial Department. 


making application for the admission of a child as a ELMER BARWIS, M.D............Attending Physician MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... [pee 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for Tee et en ety Ae ats oe Ns aR an Tawlng 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to MISS M. CARRIE HILLS oe } RORCIHIS: PORTIOR:« -s5s.46.cess kde ween Printing 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a MISS CARRIE S. CONGER.............0000 Receiver | C. M. WHITNEY, S.Beessccceceseceeeees Wood-working 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the z- eA TS ae , ki 
county, or the chcsen freeholder or township clerk of WALTER WHALEN. ......-.20002sesseeaees Shoema id 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- Seis 16 Dapaiteneut MISS MSL. 7,: BIL BE Bi ess amasjrma siete ened os Sewing 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of aca a tse i MISS BERTHA BILBEE........e000+- Sewing, Assistant 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same a! w ; ese eee tae { Millinery and 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... | Embroider 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING = 
forms of applications and any desired information in ‘i . w - 

regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the MRS. ROSA KEELER Classes in Physical Culture. 


following address : 
John P. Walker, M.A., 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


“Tn a Burry 
{0 Paint 


We have always on hand the best grads of 
LEMIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 
Now 1s the time to order coal. 25 cents per 
ton discount for cash. 


Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


DO: YOU KNOW 
HOTTHEL 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE sT., TRENTON, N. Jd 


SAMUEL IL ZATH, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
Lumer, Lima, Goal and Wood, 
334 Perry St., Trenton,_N. J. 
Telephone 52. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints, 

A fresh coat uf paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, anc holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call , 


"€. F Kooper & Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


GO tO eee 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 


THE EDUCATED DEAF subscribe for THE SITENT Wor 
It only costs you 50 cents a year to join the ranks of the Educated. 


MR. B, H. SHARP......... : 


4 J. M. BURGNER 
Millham Vienna Bakery 


615 Clinton Avenue, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen % #& 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
Jee TRENTON, NW. J: 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


—DEALER IN— 
'Fish, Game and Oysters. 


35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


No. 


“DID YOU DRINK | 


A Glacé on ‘‘Soda’”’ from our 


NEw Onyx APPARATUS? 


Every joint and pipe new from cellar floor up, 
Costing nearly $ 3 Oo Oo Oo. 
M. TIDD, 


Naar, Day § Naar «ee 


— 


| 


STOLL’S 


Hamilton Avenue, corner 8. 
Clinton, TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS. & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Printers 
Publishers 
Lithographers 
Designers 
Engravers 
Stationers. 


14 1. Warren St., Trenton. 


AGOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Ts the famous Millet heater 
odors. and no danger in sing 

Price 3425 and 5.00 
Other good beaters ut iess prices. but we ean’ 
@ay sO nanny good things ubout them. Come and 
| gee then. 
KAUFMAN’S 
23 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


Nu siioke. NO 


Hs 


SOOVSOOOVOOOSS 


KER. The reason is plain. It is the BEST. 
SUPPOSE YOU TRY IT. 


